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THE RUSK LETTERS 
Editorial 


The Rusk Letters are now a topic of considerable interest and 
discussion in quarters concerned with the substance and directions 
of U.S. foreign policy. Officials in the diplomatic colony in Washing- 
ton are attempting to assess the contents of these letters in terms of 
our relations with the Soviet Union. Scholars in our universities have 
been inquiring into their background and the causal reasons for their 
preparation and dispatch. And private citizens in many sections of 
the country have been writing directly to the Department of State in 
search for further explanations of the contents of the two letters. 

Since the two letters sent by Secretary of State Rusk to the 
Rules Committee in the House of Representatives have stirred up this 
widespread interest, it can be safely held that much will be written 
and said about them. The letters bear on the subject of captive na- 
tions, and all Americans who are involved in this subject, will assess 
the Adminstration’s position regarding it in the light of these com- 
munications. They also affect the proposal for a Special House Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. In this year of congressional elections 
the letters will inevitably be discussed if no such committee is es- 
tablished. The letters have been instrumental in delaying positive 
action on this measure. 


A BRIEF BACKGROUND TO THE RUSK LETTERS 


In view of the effects and ramifications of the significant Rusk 
letters, a brief background to them is in order. The letters themselves 
came into being as a result of the concentrated action in the first 
session of the present 87th Congress for a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. In March 1961 the original measure proposing this 
was submitted by the Honorable Daniel J. Flood of Pennsylvania. 
Soon thereafter, thirty-nine similar or identical resolutions were 
offered. 


Two months later the chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
the Honorable Howard E. Smith, called for hearings on the proposal. 
Proponents of the measure appeared in open hearing and accredited 
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themselves with a strong case for approval. Those who for one reason 
or another oppose a special committee never made their appearance 
before the committee. Later in May the Republican Congressional 
Policy Committee placed itself on record in full support of a special 
committee. 

As popular support for the proposal grew, efforts increased in 
Congress for a favorable reporting of the measure by the Rules Com- 
mittee. During the observances of Captive Nations Week in July, for 
instance, the formation of a Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions was highlighted as the first concrete official implementation of 
the Captive Nations Week Resolution which Congress itself passed. 
Maneuvers were then resorted to in the hope of delaying any action on 
the proposal. 

One maneuver was to plan for further hearings that would af- 
ford opponents the opportunity to state their case. Of course, they 
had previous opportunities to do this. These additional hearings never 
took place. Then, by the beginning of August, a second maneuver was 
initiated to table the measure. A motion was made to this effect in 
the Rules Committee and was defeated. 

In this strategy of delay and postponement the third maneuver 
led to the first Rusk letter. The maneuver called for an opinion on 
the project by the Department of State. It was generally known that 
the Department looked upon the special committee proposal with a 
jaundiced eye, but in the interest of delay and postponement this step 
was urged. A counter-motion was offered and carried to have a de- 
partmental representative in person before the Rules Committee. This 
never came to pass. Instead, Secretary of State Dean Rusk chose to 
respond to the committee’s invitation by way of a letter. 


THE FIRST RUSK LETTER 


Dated August 22, 1961, and addressed to the Honorable Howard 
W. Smith, the letter reads as follows: 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


I appreciate the opportunity offered in your letter of August 9 to com- 
ment upon the proposed establishment of a special committee on the Captive 
Nations as called for in H. Res. 211. 

I have carefully considered the possible role of such a committee in our 
continuing efforts to deal with the major foreign policy problem represented by 
the Soviet dominated areas. I have reluctantly concluded that the formation of 
such a committee would not be helpful. 

As the United States Government seeks to deal with the threat posed by 
recent Soviet actions concerning Berlin, it is of utmost importance that we ap- 
proach any consultations with our allies or negotiations with the Soviet Union 
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in an atmosphere which best lends itself to an acceptable settlement. In this 
context, I believe the establishment of such a committee at this time would likely 
be a source of contention and might be taken as a pretext for actions by the 
Soviet Union which would interfere with the resolution of the present crisis 
concerning Berlin. 

The position of the United States Government in refusing to accept the 
status quo of Soviet domination over other countries within the Soviet bloc as 
a permanent condition remains clear and firm. This Government has consistently 
recognized and upheld the right of these peoples to national independence, to 
governments of their own choosing, and to the enjoyment of fundamental 
human rights and freedom. The interest of the United States Government in their 
cause is deep and abiding and the Department of State has given constant at- 
tention over the years to policies and courses of action designed to convey this 
interest to the peoples of these areas. 

The study of the problem of these peoples has long been a major preoccu- 
pation of both governmental and non-governmental experts, and of the regularly 
constituted and other committees of the Congress. 

The President and I have both expressed the conviction that a final settle- 
ment of the problem of Berlin, of Germany and of Central Europe must take 
account of the right of self-determination of the peoples concerned. However, 
the United States Government’s position is weakened by any action which con- 
fuses the rights of formerly independent peoples or nations with the status of 
areas, such as the Ukraine, Armenia or Georgia, which are traditional parts of 
the Soviet Union. Reference to these latter areas places the United States Gov- 
ernment in the undesirable position of seeming to advocate the dismemberment 
of an historical state. 

Let me emphasize that our judgment concerning H. Res. 211 is based upon 
thoughtful consideration in the light of the complex situation which we face 
and will continue to face in the coming months. 


I hope that you will let me know if I can be of further help to you. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk 


A careful analysis of this unusual letter serves only to rein- 
force the demand for a Special House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. Regardless of the actual authorship of this letter, the Secre- 
tary realized this when public disclosure of such an analysis prompted 
him to send a second letter to the chairman of the Rules Committee. 
As we shall see, this didn’t help either. 

The critical reader cannot but take serious note of the following 
points in this first letter. With the Berlin crisis under way the Secre- 
tary expresses concern over the prospect that Moscow would not react 
favorably toward the creation of a special committee. This would be 
true in any circumstance since the prime objective of such a com- 
mittee would be to fix the spotlight of world attention on Soviet Rus- 
sian imperialism and colonialism. It is strange, indeed, that even in 
the pursuit of facts and truth for popular enlightenment within the 
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United States itself we have to predicate our supposedly sovereign 
actions on the feelings of colonial Moscow. Moreover, it failed to 
occur to the authors of this letter that our determination to investi- 
gate all the captive nations would be another effective weapon to 
deter Khrushchev from any rash deeds about Berlin. From every 
viewpoint the occasion was seized upon as an excuse for not acting 
“at this time.” 

Second, the Secretary’s allegation that both governmental and 
private sources have long been studying this subject in the manner 
advocated by H. Res. 211 is simply not in accord with fact. Quite 
specifically, he was publicly challenged to produce any comprehensive 
study on Soviet Russian economic colonialism within the U.S.S.R. 
To this day he has avoided the challenge. The fact is there is none. 
The same can be said for other fundamental topics bearing on the 
captive nations. In addition, his allegation missed one of the basic 
arguments for a special committee in this regard, namely a thorough, 
systematic study of every captive nation for popular consumption and 
understanding both here and abroad. What impact on the thought 
and consciousness of the average American, be he worker or student, 
have the intermittently written and oftentimes unknown studies of a 
few specialists? It would seem that the State Department is fearful 
of having methodic fact-finding studies on the captive nations brought 
to the attention of the American people. 

Third, there is good cause for this fear when one reads about 
our Secretary of State characterizing Ukraine, Armenia or Georgia 
as “traditional parts of the Soviet Union” and then, of all things, sug- 
gesting that a contrary thought would place “the United States Gov- 
ernment in the undesirable position of seeming to advocate the dis- 
memberment of an historical state.” In this one statement the Secre- 
tary revealed a number of things. The well-substantiated independ- 
ence drives of Ukraine, Armenia and Georgia, not to mention other 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R., are of no importance to State’s 
policy planners. Moreover, on the face of this statement, we have 
the ridiculous notion expressed that the Soviet Union, barely in 
existence for forty years, is “an historical state.” If, logically, we give 
the Secretary the benefit of doubt on this statement, so that the 
U.S.S.R. is properly viewed as a continuation of the old Russian 
Empire, his difficulty is compounded. On this ground, what he in ef- 
fect is saying is that the Russian Empire in its present guise must 
not be dismembered. 

The dead-alley into which the Secretary drove himself with this 
letter can be no one’s gain except Moscow's. The letter contradicts 
President Kennedy’s many declarations on supporting “the just as- 
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pirations of all people for national independence and freedom.” It 
also contradicts the Captive Nations Week Resolution passed by Con- 
gress. Not only this, his views are completely out of line with our own 
revolutionary American tradition. Also, when these views are com- 
pared with the position taken by the United States in the United Na- 
tions on the Portuguese Angola issue, the incongruities and incon- 
sistencies of our official thinking become even more glaring. 


THE STEVENSON INTERLUDE 


In terms of time sequence it is most significant that soon after 
the incredible contents of Rusk’s first letter were made public, our 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Adlai E. Stevenson, released a 
letter-memo to Delegations in the U.N. which in every respect was 
unique and unprecedented. Dated November 25, 1962, this letter-memo 
bore heavily on Moscow’s imperio-colonialism and cited fact after 
fact about this system in the Soviet Union itself. In short, the re- 
vealing contents of the Stevenson letter-memo also stand in sharp 
contradiction to the notions expressed in the first Rusk letter. 

One need just scan some of these contents to appreciate the 
blatant contradictions. On the matter of national self-determination, 
Stevenson cites the record of Soviet Russian colonialism and im- 
perialism. “An independent Ukrainian Republic was recognized by 
the Bolsheviks in 1917, but in 1917 they established a rival Republic 
in Kharkov. In July 1923, with the help of the Red Army, a Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic was established and incorporated into 
the U.S.S.R.” On the fate of Georgia, Stevenson observes, “In 1921, 
the Red Army came to the aid of Communists rebelling against the 
independent State of Georgia and installed a Soviet regime.” With 
regard to the other so-called traditional part of an historical state, 
Armenia, our U.N. Ambassador remarks, “In 1920, the Soviet army 
invaded, and Armenian independence, so long awaited, was snuffed 
out.” 

The Stevenson memo was a most welcomed one. On record, it 
was the best yet given by any of our Ambassadors to the United Na- 
tions. However, how does one account for the obvious discrepancies 
and disparities of thought and conception existing between Steven- 
son’s memo and Rusk’s first letter? If anything else, they show a lack 
of unity in expressions of U.S. foreign policy toward the U.S.S.R. 
They may also indicate the rivalry that is known to exist between 
Stevenson and Rusk. Regardless of the causal explanations, they sub- 
stantiate further the need for a Special House Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 
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THE SECOND RUSK LETTER 


Following these interesting developments, a second letter was 
sent by the Secretary of State to the Honorable Howard W. Smith, 
chairman of the House Committee on Rules. Dated December 27, 
1961, the letter reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

It has come to my attention that certain passages in my letter to you of 
August 22, 1961, concerning the proposed establishment of a special committee 
on the Captive Nations have been cited as evidence that this Government is 
reducing its support for the national aspirations of the minority peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. 

There is no change in the United States Government’s long-established 
policy toward the peoples of the U.S.S.R. As in the past, the United States Gov- 
ernment continues to support the just aspirations of all the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R., without attempting to prejudge the political arrangements which might 
be preferred by those peoples if they were free to choose them. 

My letter of August 22, 1961, did not signify any change in this policy, 
and the present letter is designed to reaffirm our continuing policy as set forth 
above. The Department plans to respond to any further inquiries about the 
matter by stating that the Committee has been informed to this effect. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk 


From a careful reading of this letter it appears that every new 
communication sent by State to the Rules Committee only furnishes 
more evidence and ammunition for the proponents of a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. One, the false notion that the captive 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. are merely “minority peoples of 
the U.S.S.R.” again suggests a poor level of knowledge and under- 
standing with respect to those nations. Stevenson’s letter-memo 
validly recognizes them as nations with statehoods destroyed by im- 
perialist Soviet Russia; Rusk sees them as “minority peoples,” kin 
members of a given nation and country but in the minority. 

According to Rusk’s untenable logic, if—like Lithuania, U- 
kraine, Georgia, Armenia and other non-Russian states—Poland 
were forcibly incorporated into the U.S.S.R., the Polish nation 
would undergo a transformation into a “minority people.” By this 
reasoning even our own country would be converted into the status 
of merely a “minority people” if, by surrender or otherwise, we were 
forced into a World Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The reductio 
ad absurdum of this line of reasoning is reached when one raises the 
pertinent question, “Who constitutes the majority?” On the level of 
national entities, not to speak of population statistics, the Russians 
are definitely in the minority in the U.S.S.R. 
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What is amazing, too, in this cold war of ours is the extent to 
which we accommodate the avowed Muscovite enemy by our fal- 
lacious commissions or omissions. We are supposed to be winning the 
minds and hearts of all peoples and nations in the cause of freedom 
and our own survival. Yet one finds colonial Moscow rarely, if ever, 
employing the fictitious term “minority peoples” with reference to the 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R.; but our Department of State, 
as though seeking not to befriend the nations immediately bordering 
our enemy, would not recognize their nationhood, not to speak of 
their nominal statehood. If this isn’t an irony, and perhaps more, 
that deserves investigation, one cannot find anything comparable to 
it today. 

Moreover, it is a source of bewilderment to many observers that 
the Secretary of State should addresss himself to the Rules Com- 
mittee on the subject of “the United States Government’s long-es- 
tablished policy toward the peoples of the U.S.S.R.” Such policy mat- 
ters belong within the jurisdiction of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. This “long-established policy” bears no direct relationship to 
the proposal for a Special Committee on the Captive Nations now 
before the Rules Committee. Judging by the complete vagueness of 


the statement of this policy in Rusk’s second letter, it may be most 
constructive to have an inquiry into it by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


From all of this it should be quite evident that the State De- 
partment fears the creation of a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. It fears the factual findings of such a committee which 
would throw a light on the limitations and fictions of the Depart- 
ment’s research and other branches as concerns the U.S.S.R. It fears 
a congressional check on its policy-thinking and policy-making 
with regard to the U.S.S.R. Above all, it seems to fear the impact 
such a committee would have on the American people. The Rusk let- 
ters certainly are the evidence of all this and more. 


FOURTH MANEUVER: CONGRESSIONAL WHITEWASH 


Currently a fourth maneuver is under way to sidetrack the 
issue of a Special Committee on the Captive Nations. Suddenly the 
subcommittee on Europe in the Foreign Affairs Committee decided 
to hold hearings on the captive nations. Witnesses are being called 
in at random to give testimonies on present developments in some 
of the captive nations. The obvious aim of this maneuver is to detract 
from the movement for a special committee and also, in this year of 
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congressional elections, to rationalize before the electorate that, after 
all, something was done about the captive nations. 

This maneuver won’t work for several good reasons. First, one 
needn’t play up the fact that the State Department has shown a most 
cooperative attitude toward the unexpected decision of this subcom- 
mittee by sending Assistant Secretary Foy Kohler to testify, al- 
though in response to the Rules Committee’s invitation only letters 
were seen fit. The reasons are more solid than this. One is that the 
anticipated report of this subcommittee will in no way match the 
aims, objectives and envisioned work of a special committee. A con- 
glomeration of haphazardly requested testimonies is no substitute for 
detailed, documented studies of each captive nation. In addition, a 
subcommittee on Europe could scarcely concern itself with captive 
nations in Central and Eastern Asia. Its purpose obviously negates 
the aggregative concept of captive nations, and one could hardly ex- 
pect any results in terms of aggregative data covering vital religious, 
cultural, military, economic and political subjects. 

Also, the value that some attach to the subject of the captive 
nations is measured by the resources and means they employ to 
develop and utilize the subject. If a subcommittee dealing haphazard- 
ly with a vital subject as this is the means considered proportionate 
to the value of the captive nations, then it should be obvious that we 
have nothing but a political football on our hands. In short, this con- 
stitutes an attempted congressional whitewash of the subject of cap- 
tive nations. It is certainly not in accord with the spirit and intent 
of the Captive Nations Week Resolution which the 86th Congress 
passed. But, again, all this and more to come will provide only fur- 
ther evidence of the necessity for a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. 





NEW GERMANY AND EASTERN EUROPE 
By WALTER DUSHNYCK 


Although the problem of defeated Germany has been one of the 
most pressing questions of the former anti-Nazi alliance since the days 
of the German capitulation in May, 1945, it was in 1958, ten years 
after the famed Berlin air-lift, that Nikita Khrushchev began using 
the Berlin issue as a means of threat and blackmail. His aim has been 
to entrap the Western Allies in one of his cunning contractual 
schemes and treaties which would provide him with legalistic cover 
for the preservation of the vast areas of Central and Eastern Europe 
which came under the domination of Moscow as a result of the ill- 
fated Yalta and Potsdam agreements with Stalin. 

When in 1958 Khrushchev launched his major offensive on Berlin 
the military and economic situation of the Soviet Union was much 
different than it had been ten years previously. In the interim the 
U.S.S.R. had not only broken the United States nuclear monopoly, 
but drew abreast and even forged ahead of the United States in some 
aspects of the development of atomic weapons. Moreover, Soviet 
stability and security had been tested in severe trials following the 
demise of Stalin in 1953: the uprising in East Berlin and Central 
Germany in 1953; the bloodless Polish revolt in Poznan in 1956; the 
bloody Hungarian revolution of October, 1956; the waves of unrest 
and anti-Soviet upheavals in Ukraine, the Baltic States, and Georgia, 
and flickers of intellectual opposition and non-conformism among the 
Russian youth itself. Khrushchev emerged victorious frora these 
severe tests, and he triumphed at the XXth, XXIst and XXIind con- 
gresses of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union over the “anti- 
party” group opposing his “policy of peaceful coexistence.” Hence 
Khrushchev felt strong enough to venture abroad and challenge the 
Western powers by creating the Berlin crisis, going so far as to 
threaten to oust the U.S., Great Britain and France from Berlin. In 
the fall of 1960 the Russian dictator, despite his “ultimatum” on Ber- 
lin, was honored by an invitation from President Eisenhower to visit 
the United States. His visit was hailed by some here as a promising 
effort to restore peace between the two blocs and to arrive at a detente 
to end the cold war. 
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All this was to no avail, for Moscow did not waver an inch from 
its well-defined objectives in Germany and in Central Europe as 
well. Khrushchev postponed his ambitions in Berlin only when con- 
fronted by a resolute President Kennedy, by the staunch adherence 
of the U.S. Government to its pledged commitment to a reunification 
of Germany, and by its close alliance with the German Federal Re- 
public of Bonn. This despite a strong current of an alleged American 
Realpolitik, epitomized by such writers as Walter Lippmann and 
James Reston and by such American leading figures as Senators J. 
William Fulbright, Hubert H. Humphrey and Mike Mansfield, about 
whom there is a growing notion in West Germany that they are 
laboring on the acceptance by the United States and the American 
people of a permanent division of Germany. 

Through a series of successful political alliances marked by 
flexibility and enlightenment, West Germany under the capable and 
masterly leadership of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer has become a 
trusted and reliable partner of the Western alliance. It is not only 
a member of the NATO organization but, in fact, its Bundeswehr is 
the backbone of the NATO defense forces in Europe: it constitutes 
the largest military contingent of any NATO member. As a member 
of the Common Market West Germany has succeeded in working out 
pliable and mutually beneficial relationships with its Western neigh- 
bors—France, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands—all of 
whom not so long ago considered Germany to be their eternal enemy 
and a perennial aggressor. This highly successful modus vivendi of 
the Bonn government with Germany’s intransigent enemies of yester- 
day affords much justifiable pride and self-satisfaction for many West 
German statesmen who are quick to point out that the systematically 
propagated allegations to the effect that Germans are incapable of 
cooperating with the European nations are totally groundless and 
malicious. 

Although West Germany’s policies with respect to its Western 
neighbors have indeed taken a fruitful course which is in the interest 
of Western unity as against the aggressive designs of Communist 
Russia, German policies toward its eastern neighbors, however, are 
marked by undefined objectives and a general uncertainty. This 
phenomenon is largely due to the division of Germany. Because of this 
division, Moscow is able to apply a relentless pressure on Germany, 
through both the puppet regime of East Germany under communist 
gauleiter Walter Ulbricht and the satellite regimes of Communist 
Poland and Communist Czechoslovakia. To understand properly Ger- 
many’s dilemmas regarding Central and Eastern Europe, we have to 
analyze separately its relations with Communist Russia and those 
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with the puppet governments of Poland and Czechoslovakia. A sepa- 
rate analysis should also be made of German-Ukrainian relations at 
present. This approach should give us a clearer view of Germany 
vis-a-vis Central and Eastern Europe. 


SOVIET RUSSIAN DESIGNS UPON GERMANY 


Ever since the inception of the Soviet power in Russia the 
Kremlin has always accorded a prominent place to Germany in its 
world-wide strategic considerations and planning. Lenin himself once 
said: “Whoever possesses Germany possesses Europe.” This tenet 
has remained political gospel for the Soviet rulers to this day. In 
fact, the present machinations of Khrushchev, which veer from 
bellowed threats to occupy Berlin to dulcet whispers of “peaceful 
coexistence,” do not depart by an iota from the original teachings of 
Lenin. 

On January 10, 1959, the Soviet government handed a draft of 
a peace treaty for Germany to the Western powers, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Soviet-sponsored “German Democratic Re- 
public” or the Pankow regime of Walter Ulbricht, and a number of 
other nations which had taken part in the war, namely Australia, 
Albania, Belgium, Byelorussia, Bulgaria, Brazil, Hungary, Greece, 
Denmark, India, Italy, Canada, Red China, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Rumania, Ukraine, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Poland and the Union of South Africa. 

The overall objectives of the Soviet government in pressing for 
the acceptance of its own peace treaty formula for Germany are 
threefold :* 


a) Recognition of the Pankow regime under Walter Ulbricht 
by the Western powers which would sanctify forever the unnatural 
division of the German state and nation; 

b) Eradication of Berlin as an enclave of freedom within the 
Soviet-occupied zone of Germany; and 

c) Weakening of the democratic institutions in the German 
Federal Republic so that, with the aid of subversion, a Pankow-like 
regime might also be established in West Germany. 

In its special bulletin on the Berlin crisis issued in the fall of 
1961, the Department of State? thus defined Moscow’s objectives in 
Europe: 


1 Bolshevization through Peace Treaty: Khrushchev’s Aims in Germany. 
International Committee for Information and Social Activity (CIAC), Luxem- 
bourg, 1960. 

2 Background: Berlin — 1961. Department of State, Washington, D.C., 1961. 
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Soviet objectives in Europe had become increasingly plain. The first was 
to rivet Communist regimes on all the areas of eastern and central Europe which 
the Red armies had occupied during and at the end of the war. The second and 
larger objective was to extend Communist domination over western and southern 
Europe. 


Khrushchev selected Berlin as a testing ground to see how far 
he could push his audacity without provoking the holocaust of atomic 
war. Moscow was and is determined to see German reunification only 
on its own terms, that is, the communization and Sovietization of the 
whole country, or the division of the country in perpetuity. Toward 
this objective the Kremlin has been employing a whole gamut of 
political ruses, of which the Berlin threat and the proposal for a sepa- 
rate German peace treaty are merely the most recent. Others have 
been direct political aggression (occupation of a part of Germany), 
political and economic consolidation and a period of relaxation after 
the death of Stalin.’ - 


The Kremlin has had to think twice, however, before continuing 
its dangerously provocative policy on Berlin in view of the spirited 
and unequivocal statement of President Kennedy :* 

The world must know that we will fight for Berlin. We will never permit 
that city to fall under Communist influence. We are defending the freedom of 
Paris and New York when we stand up for freedom in Berlin. 

The American position on Berlin (which by and large is the 
position of all the Western allies) has been clarified in the following 
terms: no abandoning of Allied rights in Berlin prior to the reunifica- 
tion of Germany; no bargaining with the freedom of Berlin; the 
meeting of Russian Communist force with equal force but such in 
the hope that a firm posture will induce the Russians to agree to the 
only genuinely workable solution of the German problem—the re- 
unification of Germany in freedom and justice and within the frame- 
work of European security. 


THE GERMAN-POLISH GORDIAN KNOT 


Regrettably for the Western powers and the cause of peace, the 
Russian position on Germany and Berlin is strongly supported by the 
two principal communist states in Central Europe: Poland and 
Czechoslovakia (although this support is not necessarily dictated by 
the same political considerations motivating the Russian course in 
Germany). 

3 Moscow’s Policy in Germany. By Werner Erfurt. Bechtle Verlag. Esslingen, 


West Germany, 1958, p. 10. 
4 Statement for special issue of the Berliner Ilustrierte, 1961. 
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By virtue of the Potsdam resolution of August 2, 1945, the 
German areas east of the Oder and Neisse Rivers were separated from 
Germany and placed under Polish and Soviet administration. Some 
7,500,000 Germans who had inhabited these areas for centuries were 
expelled to the West. These provinces embrace Silesia, the larger part 
of Pomerania, part of Brandenburg, and all of East Prussia. The Bonn 
government as well as all the political parties of West Germany have 
never given up hope of restoring these territories to a united German 
state. Dr. Hans-Joachim von Merkantz, Federal Minister of the 
Bundesrat and Laender Affairs, speaking at a rally of Pomeranian 
refugees in 1960, stated :° 

The Federal Government has never consented to the partition of Germany. 
In complete conformity with the declared will of the entire German people it 
has always continued to point out that the Germany of its 1937 frontiers con- 
tinues to exist and that unilateral decisions which were made during the years 
following the complete collapse of Germany cannot be recognized by the German 


people. 


Official German sources reject as invalid the “compensation 
argument,” which is being advanced by the Polish side, both the 
Gomulka regime and the anti-communist Poles in exile, which claims 
that the annexed German territories (“the recovered lands”) are in 
fact a compensation award for the loss of “Eastern Poland,” which 
was assigned to the USSR, or rather to the Ukrainian SSR and the 
Byelorussian SSR, by virtue of the Yalta Agreement of 1945. The 
Germans point out that the territory east of the Curzon Line was not 
a “contiguous Polish settled area’ but a territory where Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians and Lithuanians constituted an ethnic majority for 
many centuries. 

The Polish side not only categorically rejects the assertion that 
the territories east of the Curzon Line were not Polish, but strongly 
puts forward its claim that the land east of the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers is a “historical land of Poland,” and demands that the 
present western boundary of Poland should be recognized by the 
United States and the Western allies as a legitimate Polish historical 
territory, adding that thus the resurgent German “irredentism” can 
be eliminated once and forever, freeing Central and Eastern Europe 
of the age-old fear of a German Drang nach Osten movement. In 
criticizing the United States for its failure to recognize the Oder- 
Neisse boundary, a Polish writer in exile, M. Grazynski, accents the 
right of Poland to these lands somewhat differently: 


5 Bundesminister von Merkantz Speaks to the Pomeranians, Pommerscher 
Zentralverband e. V.-Buchversand — Hamburg 13, 1960. 
6 The Polish Territories East of the Curzon Line, Kant Verlag, Hamburg. 
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The Polish-German frontier on the Oder and Neisse Rivers should become 
a frontier of peace and amity, But one thing is necessary for this. The Poles took 
over their Oder-Neisse territories in accord with the principle of equity and law. 
And thus it must be respected. The postwar provinces of western Poland have be- 
come an integral and permanent part of the country not so much by reason of 
historical rights reaching back to antiquity as by the sufferings and indefatigable 
labor of the present generation.’ 


It is ironic that whereas the Warsaw regime of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka has completely abandoned any claim to “Eastern Poland,” 
that is, Western Ukraine and parts of Byelorussia and Lithuania, the 
emigre Poles, on the other hand, are fanatically and chauvinistically 
engaged in revisionist propaganda for the return to Poland of these 
areas, and at the same time are advocating sanction of the present 
German-Polish frontier in the west. Some Polish groups in the United 
States, for example, the Polish American Congress, make it a policy 
to iterate claims to these non-Polish territories on any and every 
occasion, at the same time demanding that the United States recog- 
nize the Western boundary of Communist Poland. This short-sighted 
stance makes the exile Polish policy incompatible with the general 
course of the liberation of all captive nations behind the Iron Curtain, 
including Poland itself. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S SUDETENLAND — BONE OF CONTENTION 


Perhaps on a smaller scale than the Polish-German conflict over 
the Oder-Neisse territory is the open conflict between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia over the Sudetenland, which was lost to Germany at 
the end of World War II and incorporated into Communist Czecho- 
slovakia. Here the Germans claim that for the crimes and excesses of 
the Nazi party in the Sudetenland the Czechs punished some 2,500,000 
Germans by rooting them out of their ancestral homes and sending 
them packing to West Germany. Like the Warsaw regime, Prague’s 
communist government is totally dedicated to the Kremlin policy on 
Germany, specifically, the intended permanent division of Germany as 
a guarantee of the end of German aggression in Central and Eastern 
Europe in search of Lebensraum. 


GERMAN-UKRAINIAN RELATIONS 


Although there is no free Ukrainian government today and the 
puppet government of the Ukrainian S.S.R. in Kiev is but another 
voice of the masters in Moscow, future German-Ukrainian relations 


t “The Polish-German Frontier,” by M. Grazynski, Polish Affairs, No. 10-12, 
December, 1961, London. 
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are extremely important to the ultimate peaceful solution of the 
relations between the Central and Eastern European nations. 


Looking back on German-Ukrainian relations over the span of 
the past forty years, we can state at once that they never resulted in 
any satisfactory understanding between the two peoples. It is true 
that Germany was the only European power, with the exception of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, that can be said to have understood 
the Ukrainian problem. Yet twice in a single generation Germany 
occupied Ukraine and at least once (in 1918) the German government 
contributed directly to the downfall of the independent Ukrainian 
state by turning against the Ukrainian people and their government, 
weakening their warring capability and thus indirectly helping the 
Russian Bolsheviks to conquer Ukraine two years later. 

Prior to World War II the Nazi government had given many 
indications that their support, at least on a limited scale, of the U- 
krainian nationalist movement was viewed as desirable in their war 
effort against the Russians. On the basis of German, American, and 
British documents which have since become available, it is clear that 
only one top member of the Nazi hierarchy, Alfred Rosenberg, seemed 
to be wholly dedicated to the dismemberment of the Russian commu- 
nist empire and the establishment of a series of free and independent 
states, including Ukraine, which would form an economic reservoir 
for the German Reich. Two days before the German assault upon 
the Soviet Union Rosenberg strongly advocated a wholehearted sup- 
port of the non-Russian nations, which, he asserted, are eternal 
enemies of the Russians and thus could be counted upon as future 
allies of Germany. But he was overruled by Hitler, Himmler, Goering, 
Keitel, Bormann and other high Nazis who could see Ukraine only as 
a natural Lebensraum for colonization by the superior Nordic race 
which the Nazis arrogantly considered themselves to be.® 


Hitler’s covetous designs upon Ukraine alienated many potential 
friends among the Ukrainian people, despite the fact that the Nazi 
government never contemplated any true liberation of Ukraine. 
Hitler’s conduct in Carpatho-Ukraine in 1939 and his policies of 
Schrecklichkeit in Ukraine are too well-known to be stressed here. 
Nazi secret plans for Eastern Europe, especially in Ukraine, have been 


8 Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, Washington, 1946, Vol. VII. Other 
sources on the German attitude toward Ukraine prior to World War II can be 
found in Myroslav Prokop’s article, “Ukrainska sprava na tl pidhotovky viyny 
1941-45,” (“The Ukrainian Problem against the Background of the Preparation 
for the War, 1941-45’), Suchasnist, July, 1961, Munich, Germany. 
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definitively summarized by the Ukrainian American scholar, Thor 
Kamenetsky.°® 

The present government of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is not 
and cannot be held responsible for the brutal policies of Hitler and 
his cohorts. It is also recognized by the Ukrainians that the German 
people as such are not responsible for the wholesale atrocities, de- 
portations, mass executions, economic exploitation and other abuses 
and inhumanities committed by the Gestapo and the SS troops in 
Ukraine during the last war. The Ukrainian people in Ukraine, how- 
ever, at present are not free and they have no means of distinguishing 
what was done by Hitler and what was not. They are constantly sub- 
jected to a communist propaganda barrage from Moscow which 
drums into their ears the fiction of the new “plans” of West Germany 
to invade Ukraine. The New Germany is depicted by Moscow as still 
the dangerous aggressor, a successor of the Nazi regime even more 
hotly determined to march into Ukraine. In the absence of any other 
source of information, this communist propaganda in a totalitarian 
state has its effect. 

What has been said about Ukraine applies as well to other non- 
Russian nations, such as Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia, Cossackia, 
and the Baltic States. All these had the bitter taste of Hitler’s rule, 
many of their nationals were harshly treated by Moscow for their 
real or potential sympathies with the invading Germans at the be- 
ginning of the German-Soviet war in 1941. 

On the other side of the scale, many Ukrainians found refuge in 
Germany immediately after World War II, and were helped by the 
local German government and welfare agencies, despite the fact that 
Germany itself was still war-torn and ravished. 

But a better German-Ukrainian understanding and rapproche- 
ment requires more than this, to be sure. It is the considered opinion 
of the writer that the free Germans must seek allies not only in West- 
ern Europe and America, but in Eastern Europe as well. 

In order to offset the effect of ceaseless communist propaganda 
among the Ukrainian and other peoples behind the Iron Curtain, the 
West German government ought enunciate the principles of its for- 
eign policy regarding Eastern Europe, especially with respect to the 
nations enslaved by Moscow. First of all, the Bonn government should 
not only repudiate the inhumane policies of Hitler, but should also 
proclaim that a future reunited Germany will entertain no aggressive 
designs upon Ukraine or any other country in Central Europe or the 


9 Secret Nazi Plans for Eastern Europe: A Study of Lebensraum Policies. 
By Ihor Kamenetsky. Bookman Associates, New York, 1961. 
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Balkans. Another assurance which should be officially made by the 
Bonn government is its firm adherence to the policy of national seif- 
determination not only with regard to the separated parts of Ger- 
many, but also with regard to the enslaved non-Russian nations inside 
the U.S.S.R. and those in the satellite periphery. 

The present attitude of the Bonn government toward all U- 
krainians is, at the least, indifferent. The Ukrainian leaders are ap- 
prehensive on two important scores which are paramount to future 
Ukrainian liberation: 

a) There still is some credence among Ukrainians that West 
Germany may make a pact with Moscow reminiscent of the Rapallo 
Treaty after the First World War; 

b) There is uneasiness regarding a possible Polish-German 
understanding at the expense of the Ukrainian territories, which the 
Poles would like to claim for themselves (Western Ukraine). 

Of course, as long as the Kremlin keeps a strong grip on its 
satellites, including the East German regime of Ulbricht, there is no 
danger that such a sudden exchange of territories between Germany 
and Poland has any prospect of coming about. Nonetheless, Ukrain- 
ians fear such a possibility, and having experienced two crucial set- 
backs at the hands of the Germans within the short span of twenty- 
five years, they are extremely suspicious of any German political 
movement regarding Eastern Europe. Although a difficult one, it is 
the task of the Bonn government to dispel these anxieties on the 
part of the Ukrainians. 

After reviewing this background, one finds himself asking a 
pertinent question: 

What is in store for Germany in the near futre, and what is its 
ultimate objective as a newly-reborn democratic nation? 

It is clear that the German nation, still haunted by the spiritual 
and material disaster of the last war, is sincerely trying to take its 
rightful and responsible place among the family of Western nations. 
There is no doubt that today in West Germany we are witnessing 
a steady growth of genuine German democracy. In the words of a 
prominent West German statesman, the feelings of the average Ger- 
man man and woman may be summarized as follows:*° 

Some people may argue that Germany will again be a dangerous neighbor 
as soon as it is united. Frankly, I don’t think so. No other nation in Europe or 
elsewhere is more afraid of the ghost of a new war than the German nation. 
Apart from the terrible losses on many battle fronts, 500,000 German civilians 
perished in burning towns, another 800,000 civilians were dragged off by the 


10 Partners in Freedom, by Wenzel Jaksch, member of the German Bundes- 
tag, Bund der Vertriebenen, Bonn. 1960. 
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Russians to forced labor somewhere in Siberia or in the Arctic region. Fifteen 
million were expelled from their homes after the armistice — that is, almost the 
total population of Canada between Vancouver and Halifax ... There is no 
need to tell how many families were affected by the heroic uprising of June 17, 
1953. At this very moment many promising youngsters from Leipzig, Jena and 
other places are spending the prime years of their lives in Ulbricht’s prisons 
because they cried out for freedom in little leaflets which they distributed in high 
schools and universities . . . Naturally, these tragic happenings have left their 
marks on the minds of the German people... 


The same line of thought is pursued by Prof. Hans Kohn, a 
noted authority on German nationalism and German history.” 

In the matter of Eastern European policy the Germans are as 
yet unconvinced as to their role in Eastern Europe. There are some 
Germans of the old school who apparently are still of the belief that 
the centuries-old German trend to extend German domination over 
the Slavic peoples is still a possibility. We firmly believe that these 
Germans are in the minority and would never be allowed to take over 
the reins of government in Germany. 

Franz Thiedeck, Undersecretary of the Federal Ministry for 
All-German Affairs in Bonn, told this writer last November that the 
new Germany is a strong adherent of the principles of national self- 
determination. He said that while all Germans firmly believe in the 
eventual re-unification of Germany, none of them, at least none in the 
government, believes that this process can be accomplished either by 
war or by aggression. 

He also said that the Germans, unlike some Western Allies, 
believe that the concept of a free Europe is not limited by the 1939 
frontiers. “Either Europe will be free up to the Urals, which includes 
all the non-Russian nations of the U.S.S.R., or there will be no free 
Europe,” Herr Thiedeck averred. 

The new Germany seems to be slowly but surely groping for its 
true place in the sun. The specter of Hitlerism is gradually disap- 
pearing. But the new Germany must rectify its record as far as East- 
ern Europe is concerned, and in regard to Ukraine especially it must do 
more than that. If the peoples behind the Iron Curtain are to discount 
the propaganda of the Kremlin about the new resurgence of German 
militarism and aggression, the new German nation must strike out 
boldly along the paths of freedom and democracy. In doing so it will 
win staunch allies, will vindicate its genius, and will re-achieve its 
integrity. 


11 The Mind of Germany. By Hans Kohn. Macmillan Co., 1961. 





WHY A SPECIAL CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE CAPTIVE NATONS? 


By Lev E. DoBRIANSKY 


In the past year much has been written and said about the 
necessity of establishing a Special Committee on the Captive Nations 
in the United States Congress. House Resolution 211, submitted in 
March 1961 by Representative Daniel J. Flood of Pennsylvania, is 
the original measure calling for the formation of such a committee. 
Thirty-nine identical or similar resolutions have been offered by other 
members of Congress. The Republican Congressional Policy Com- 
mittee is on record for the passage of this important proposal. In 
addition, thousands of letters from Americans in all sections of the 
country have been received, favoring and urging the establishment 
of this committee. A legislative week doesn’t go by without many of 
these letters appearing in the Congressional Record. 

The several hearings conducted by the House Rules Committee 
on these resolutions have brought out many solid arguments justify- 
ing a special committee. At no point has the opposition to this pro- 
posal come before the Rules Committee to present in rational outlay 
any of its counter-arguments. The able and distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the Honorable Howard W. Smith, has afforded 
those opposing the resolutions every fair opportunity to register 
their objections and possible refutations in the open. There have been 
no takers. Instead, all sorts of maneuvers have been resorted to 
behind the scenes to delay, stall, defeat and even whitewash the 
proposal for a Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 

One maneuver was to invite the State Department to express 
its opinion on the resolutions. It is generally known that the Depart- 
ment does not relish a congressional check on its informational 
defects and limitations as concerns the captive nations. The maneuver 
was challenged in the form of a request that the Department send a 
representative in person to testify and also to be available for ques- 
tions from proponents of the resolutions. The Secretary of State 
elected to send a two-page letter, dated August 22, 1961, in which 
he attempted to explain his opposition to such a committee. Actually, 
his letter furnished the proponents of the measure additional evi- 
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dence substantiating the need for a special committee. Recognizing 
this, the Secretary sent another letter, dated December 27, 1961, to 
Representative Smith, hoping to redress his previous mistakes. But 
again, an almost completely irrelevant letter provides more evidence 
for the advocates of a special committee.’ 

Still another maneuver has been seized upon to whitewash the 
proposal in this year of congressional elections. Suddenly the sub- 
committee on Europe in the House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
decided to hold hearings on the captive nations. Its sporadic and 
haphazard approach to the subject is at complete variance with that 
envisioned by the proponents of a special committee. The subject of 
captive nations in the aggregate is too vital and too sacred to be 
treated fleetingly by a subcommittee whose jurisdiction doesn’t even 
cover the entire captive world. Without doubt we can look forward to 
still more evidence supporting the need for a special committee. 

Despite these maneuvers, the movement for a Special House 
Committee on the Captive Nations gains strength by the day. In- 
quiries and expressions of popular support pour into the offices of 
Congressman Flood and others daily. It is extremely important for 
more and more citizens to know and understand the paramount an- 
swers to the question, “Why a Special Congressional Committee on 
the Captive Nations?” 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION 


With reference to imperial Moscow’s vast empire it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that the basic principle of national self-deter- 
mination is our most formidable weapon in the cold war. As concerns 
the issue of a hot global war or no, this moral and political principle 
is a weapon which we have scarcely begun to use. From many angles 
it is far more potent and determinative than our nuclear armaments 
and war-equipped space satellites. We have given endless lip-service 
to this principle, but we have been acutely short on instrumentalizing 
the principle for victory in the incessant cold war. 

The continuing irony of our times is that the negator of this 
principle—the Russian totalitarians—puts this weapon to far greater 
instrumental use than we do. Yet it is obvious that this overpower- 
ing psycho-political weapon belongs to us and our traditions and not 
at all to colonial Moscow. By its methodic and popularized investiga- 
tions into the captive nations of both Europe and Asia, a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations would bring the immensity of this 


1 Complete texts of these letters appear in the editorial of this issue. 
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weapon into full and clear relief. It would steadily show the tremen- 
dous possibilities and opportunities open to us in a peaceable en- 
gagement of ideas and truths with colonial Moscow and Peiping. Its 
primary impact would be on the consciousness of our own people with 
regard to the strategic value and importance of all the captive na- 
tions to the security interests of the Free World. 

Needless to say, the facts and data assembled by such a work- 
ing committee would prove to be of enormous value to our own De- 
partment of State. The two Rusk letters give every evidence of faulty 
conception and understanding of the captive non-Russian nations in 
the U.S.S.R. The writer offered on a radio network a couple of exam- 
ples illustrating the factual deficiencies which account for the mis- 
conceptions and misunderstandings of the Department.’ 


PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT OF CAPTIVE NATIONS STUDY 


Presidential authority constitutes a second good reason why 
a Special Committee on the Captive Nations should be formed. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower issued two Captive Nations Week Proclamations 
during his term of office. In 1959, when the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution was passed by Congress, the President explicitly sum- 
moned the American people “to study the plight of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations and to recommit themselves to the support of the just 
aspirations of the people of those captive nations.” This urgent theme 
was widely repeated in the 1960 Captive Nations Week observances. 

Now, there can be no better agency or medium for such popular 
study of the captive nations than what is provided for in H. Res. 211. 
A Special Committee on the Captive Nations would quickly become 
the chief source of information on this subject. Its reports and studies 
would be made available to every American and foreigner seeking 
them. The educational value of the committee’s operations would be 
of incalculable worth. President Eisenhower’s summons would be 
more than satisfied. 

Even before his election President Kennedy recognized the sig- 
nificance of such studies. During the campaign of 1960 he stated: 
“I am, of course, in agreement with the Presidential proclamations. 
The captive nations should be studied intensively. If a joint con- 
gressional Committee on the Captive Nations is the best way to insure 
such popular study, I would naturally not be opposed to it.” In the 
1961 observances of Captive Nations Week this feeling of the Pres- 


2 Dobriansky, L. E., “Captive Nations — Moscow’s Achilles’ Heel,” The 
Manion Forum, November 12, 1961, pp. 2-3. 
3 Congressional Record, August 25, 1960, pp. 16445-16463. 
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ident was reflected in his proclamation which was warmly received 
throughout the country.‘ In it he pointed out that “it is in keeping 
with our national tradition that the American people manifest its 
interest in the freedom of other nations” and also urges our people 
“to recommit themselves to the support of the just aspirations of 
all peoples for national independence and freedom.” 

Undoubtedly, a Joint Congressional Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations would be a perfectly proportionate response to the nature 
and value of the subject. However, there are too many vexing prob- 
lems and hurdles to surmount in attempting to form any type of joint 
committee. On a more modest but nonetheless adequate level a spe- 
cial committee formed in the House of Representatives would serve 
the aims and purposes of H. Res. 211. Surely, quoting some of the 
President’s words, it would be the best means for the American peo- 
ple to manifest their indispensable interest in the captive nations and 
thus recommit themselves through their elected representatives. Such 
a committee would best reflect the popular will and, what’s more, 
there is an adequate number of legislators in the House with com- 
petent knowledge of the subject. The demanding tasks of the com- 
mittee would be most satisfactorily met through this means. 


THE AGGREGATIVE STUDY GAP IN THE U.S.A. 


Another powerful answer to the question posed here rests on 
a survey of our requirements in relation to the captive nations. In 
my reply to some of Secretary Rusk’s allegations concerning the 
adequacy of our studies on the captive nations, I stated: “On this I 
publicly challenge Secretary Rusk to produce any comprehensive 
study dealing, for example, with Soviet Russian economic colonialism 
within the Soviet Union.”* Many Americans repeated this challenge 
to him in follow-up letters. To date there has been no reply to this 
challenge, nor can there be, for no such study exists. It is interesting 
to note that our Presidents feel the need for more intensive captive 
nations studies but our present Secretary of State alleges that enough 
is being done. 

The fact is, of course, that no private or public body is engaged 
in aggregative studies of the captive nations. What we do is largely 
piecemeal, sporadic, and isolated. Indeed, the fundamental perspec- 
tive of considering and viewing the captive nations in their aggregate 
entirety is nowhere present. In short, we are suffering from an in- 
tellectual gap in this regard and only our enemy can profit by this. 


4 Congressional Record, July 24, 1961, pp. 12203-32; August 3, 1961, pp. 
5 op. cit., The Manion Forum, pp. 2-3. 
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The great and necessary task of studying systematically, objectively 
and continuously all of the captive nations, particularly those in the 
U.S.S.R., is nowhere being undertaken. 

If we are serious about the captive nations, if we are deter- 
mined not to ever acquiesce to Moscow’s permanent domination over 
these nations, if we are intent to find all means to win the cold war, 
then only a special committee can fulfill the tasks of this respon- 
sibility for popular study of our allies behind the Iron Curtains of 
Europe and Asia. Fleeting and basically superficial hearings on some 
of the captive nations by something less than this make only a politi- 
cal football of the subject. 


THE FIRST CONCRETE IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAW 86-90 


Scores of informed Americans are aware of the fact that the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution, now Public Law 86-90, is yet to be 
implemented by our Government. Much can be done along these lines, 
and much will be done in time. Of this the writer entertains ab- 
solutely no doubt. In fact the establishment of the special committee 
would represent the first concrete implementation of Public Law 
86-90 by our Government. And this is another persuasive reason for 
such a committee. Congress passed the Resolution, and it should be 
for Congress to implement it and realize some of its implications. 

The actual being of such a committee would in itself certify to 
the meaning and intent Congress had in mind when it passed the 
Resolution. It would symbolize the determination and resolve of our 
legislators, the elected representatives of the people, to further the 
eventual emancipation and freedom of the captive nations. Millions 
in this country will never forget the fearful reaction of Moscow to 
the passed Resolution. Missiles, satellites, and nuclear bombs seem to 
be inadequate to curb Moscow’s fears of our implementative steps in 
this direction. Our stress upon captive nations and the basic idea 
of national self-determination seems to send chills down their spines. 

It was no accident that one year after the passage of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week Resolution, Khrushchev chose to concentrate on 
the issue of colonialism in the United Nations. He aimed not only at 
currying the favor of certain Asiatic and African states but also 
at shifting the spotlight of colonial rule from his own empire. He 
even permitted his Ukrainian puppets in the U.N. to speak for the 
first time in the Ukrainian language, and scarcely to our surprise a 
Mr. Podgorny, who was supposedly a representative of the “sovereign 
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and free State” of Ukraine, seized the occasion for a heavy attack 
upon Captive Nation Week.* 

By no means should we fear to probe this deep fear on the part 
of the Russian totalitarians. Given this evidence and more, we should 
be greatly encouraged to pursue the several ramifications of Public 
Law 86-90. The first step in this is to form a Special House Committee 
on the Captive Nations. It will furnish the answers to the questions 
raised in the minds of countless Americans who were bewildered by 
Khrushchev’s explosion in July 1959. 


THE AGGREGATE CONCEPT OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 


American thought about the captive world has advanced con- 
siderably in the past three years. Increasingly the concept of captive 
nations is not being narrowly synonymized with the few so-called 
satellites in Central Europe. The aggregate concept of captive na- 
tions is being progressively accepted. In many quarters it is rec- 
ognized now that the captive nations in Central Europe form only a 
minority in the large family of captive nations. White Ruthenia, U- 
kraine, Georgia, Turkestan and others in the Soviet Union itself are 
being currently mentioned along with North Korea, mainland China, 
Tibet, and North Vietnam. 


This aggregate concept is harmoniously accommodated by H. 
Res. 211 and thirty-nine other resolutions. With a forward look they 
are realistically founded on this concept, embracing the captive na- 
tions inside the U.S.S.R. as well as outside, in Asia as well as in 
Europe. Moreover, the resolutions emphasize the primary strategic 
value of the captive nations in toto from the viewpoint of our security 
interest. The further development and elaboration of this key con- 
cept are additional reasons why a special committee must be formed. 

Although nowadays we don’t hear much about the “New Fron- 
tiers,” a genuine and real frontier continues to exist in connection with 
our understanding of the U.S.S.R. A special committee would be in 
the most advantageous position to develop and exploit this new 
frontier. A full-scale exposure of Moscow’s colonial rule in the Soviet 
Union would unquestionably be in the highest interest of securing 
peace with justice. Nothing can contribute more to a solid improve- 
ment of relations with the U.S.S.R. than a live awareness on our part 
of Moscow’s colonial and imperialist domination over nations within 
the U.S.S.R. itself. Ambassador Stevenson made a heavy contribution 
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¢ United Nations General Assembly, October 4, 1960, pp. 11-20. 
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in this regard with his unique memorandum on Russian colonialism 
last year.’ 


THE COLD WAR IN THE RED TOTALITARIAN EMPIRE 


The passage of H. Res. 211 is also justified on additional cold 
war grounds. Invariably when we speak of the cold war, we have 
only dimension in mind, namely the so-called communist world and 
the Free World. But there is another extremely vital dimension, that 
between the captive peoples and their unrepresentative governments. 
The cold war, therefore, is not just between Moscow’s totalitarian 
empire and the non-totalitarian Free World but also and most fun- 
damentally between the captive peoples and their quisling govern- 
ments. 

It would be myopic, indeed, for us to be misled by Moscow’s 
cold war zigzags. The hot-and-cold treatment is part and parcel of 
the cold war game. To accede to Moscow’s deceitful blandishments 
in its moments of trouble, whether it is brought on by forces within 
the U.S.S.R. or by Red China, is tantamount to losing a round to an 
opponent. This would be rank foolishness. As a matter of fact, this 
is the time for a peaceable offensive, and a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations would provide such an offensive. It would produce a 
necessary and prudent leverage for the captive peoples in their cold 
war against colonial Russian domination. Particularly would this be 
true, as the Honorable Douglas Dillon once intimated, in the prison 
house of nations, otherwise known as the Soviet Union.*® 

Unthinking utterances about precipitating premature revolu- 
tions or igniting a hot global war as a result of such action are only a 
score for the enemy. For too long the tremendous power of prop- 
aganda has been a virtual Russian monopoly. Here, too, it is ironic 
how easily we become aroused by false notes on Soviet scientific, 
space or economic growth or supremacy; but Moscow’s real superiori- 
ty in the handling and manipulation of ideas, which are basic to all 
else, scarcely moves us. Without any exaggeration the outcome and 
decision of the cold war hinge on operations in this propaganda area. 

A special committee would not be, of course, a propaganda 
agency. However, its impact in the field would be inevitably great. 
The truths, facts, perspectives and findings educed by it would 
strongly counteract and demolish the half-truths and lies dissemi- 


7Comments by the United States Delegation on the Soviet Memorandum 
Circulated as Document A/4889. United Nations General Assembly, November 
25, 1961. 

8 Congressional Record, March 8, 1961, pp. 3295-97. 
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nated by Moscow and Peiping. It would give the constant lie to the 
propagandized and overblown Russian image, especially in Asia and 
Africa. It would, as Ambassador Stevenson called for last year, fix 
the spotlight of world attention on the colonialism and imperialism 
rampant throughout the Red totalitarian empire. For example, an 
overstrain of vision is not required to see the effects of the com- 
mittee’s intensive inquiry into the thirty and more million captive 
Moslems in the U.S.S.R. These effects could not be but salutary in 
the entire Moslem world. Moscow’s fear of such concentrated, studied 
concern was amply and surprisingly revealed after Canada’s Prime 
Minister addressed the U.N. in 1960.° 


THE COLD WAR IN THE FREE WORLD 


When we turn to the likely effects of the committee’s work on 
the Free World and its engagement in the cold war, the probability is 
high and strong again for a series of salutary results. By concentrat- 
ing on the imperio-colonialism of Soviet Russia a special committee 
would go a long way in enlightening our own people on the space, 
depth and significance of the captive nations. The colossal hoax of 


communism would be clearly shown on the basis of data pertaining 
to all of these nations. 

In his first State-of-the-Union message the President empha- 
sized: “We must never forget our hopes for the ultimate freedom 
and welfare of the eastern European peoples.” Of course, the captive 
peoples of Asia should have been mentioned, too. But the point here is 
that an existing and well functioning Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations would give concrete form to the President’s admonition 
and by its works would guarantee that our people would never forget 
these hopes. As has been said over and over again, the existence of 
such a committee would also be a permanent reminder to Khrushchev 
and Mao that we do not now nor shall we ever write off the captive 
nations. There still are many appeasers in our country who would not 
like to have such a determination symbolized in this way. 

Also, it should be evident from the nature of the Rusk letters 
and other documents that a special congressional committee would be 
of invaluable service to our executive organs. Its productive and in 
many respects pioneering work would also serve our U.N. delegation, 
our representation in UNESCO, and in many other spheres of our 
Government. Without question its material would be drawn on by 
foreign governments and representations. In this connection the in- 
terests of our country would be enormously advanced if many other 


9 Ibid., pp. 3302-04. 
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Free World representatives were to speak out with the same scholarly 
tone and presentation as did Ambassador Tingfu F. Tsiang of China 
in the 1960 U.N. debate on Russian colonialism.’ 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE AND CONGRESS 


Congress has a remarkable opportunity to serve the people and 
our national interest by forming now a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. As mentioned earlier, by such action it would con- 
cretely implement the Captive Nations Week Resolution which it 
itself passed in 1959. The special committee would definitely have 
legislative intent and purpose. Its work, studies, and investigations 
would lead to many specific findings and conclusions. These would in 
turn predicate recommendations which would form specific legislative 
proposals for U.S. conduct in the cold war. The range of the com- 
mittee’s investigations would be largely determined by numerous un- 
covered and undeveloped aspects of the Red totalitarian empire. 

Based on the integralist premise of the new captive nations con- 
cept, such a special committee would by nature and function encroach 
upon no standing committee in the House. With this ruling concept of 
captive nations in the aggregate, the committee would work along 
interrelated and more organic lines of inquiry and fact-finding than 
is possible with any of the standing committees. Its unique orienta- 
tion, founded on the spirit and essence of the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution itself, would facilitate investigations into phenomena 
which have been left untapped by existing committees. An excellent 
case in point is the phenomenon of rampant economic imperialism and 
colonialism in the U.S.S.R. Another is the Moslem problem in the 
Soviet Union. Many others related to the so-called satellites and the 
Asian captive nations can be cited. 

Furthermore, objective and far-seeing legislators in Congress 
recognize that the range and depth of work before such a committee 
would make unusual demands on its members. A great deal of time, 
effort and dedicated application would be necessary. No standing or 
some ad hoc committee could possibly assume such burdens. For- 
tunately, there are many legislators with deep convictions about the 
captive nations. They would gladly specialize in this field, albeit at 
cost of time, effort and much inconvenience. Only a special committee 
can efficiently enlist and utilize their services. 

With Moscow’s empire rumbling with troubles, the time for such 
a committee is now. Time is in our favor now to do what must be 
done. Nothing else will do. 


10 Ibid., pp. 3300-02. 





THEY SAVED JEWS 
UKRAINIAN PATRIOTS DEFIED NAZIS 


By Leo HemmAn 


Communist propaganda, skillfully disseminated from Moscow, 
attempts to portray all Ukrainian nationalists as Nazis, or at least 
as willing helpers of Hitler’s Jew-killing goon squads. Special efforts 
are being made by top Russian Communist propagandists to blacken 
both the Ukrainian Catholic Church and the late Count Andrew Shep- 
tytsky, Metropolitan of the Ukrainian Church and a shining symbol of 
all that was pure and noble in the Ukrainian people’s struggle for 
national liberty and freedom. Thus one of the top Soviet writers, 
Vladimir Belyaev, was instructed by the Kremlin to devote all his 
time and talent to gathering documentary proof against the Ukrain- 
ian national liberation movement and the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
and its leaders. 

Now no one will deny that criminal elements, big-city hoodlums 
and village riff-raff, bereft of honesty and moral conscience, flocked 
to the Nazi-organized police in Ukraine. 

Inasmuch as Hitler’s regime, especially his SS, Gestapo and SD 
commanders in German-occupied countries, were bent on bringing 
out the worst in men and degrading their victims before destroying 
them, they put a premium on cruelty, sadism and senseless bestiality. 
Nazi-organized police in Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Byelorussia, 
Poland, Russia, Hungary, Croatia, even Laval’s “Milice” in France, 
and Degrelle’s “Rexists’”’ in Belgium—all attracted professional gang- 
sters, sex maniacs, notorious anti-Semites and other elements who 
joyously greeted the Hitler-given opportunity to loot, rape, torture 
and kill in the name of a Nazi-ruled “New Europe.” 

German-occupied Ukraine was no exception. Every nation has 
its quota of renegades, thieves, lunatics and degenerates. The Jews 
themselves produced a significant number of renegades and traitors 
who collaborated with the Nazis in killing their own people. One 
needs only mention the Jewish police of the Warsaw and Lviv ghet- 
toes, the notorious “Kapo” tyrants of concentration camps, and the 
Jewish agents of the German Gestapo in Lviv, Cracow and Warsaw, 
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who denounced their own people, hunted down Jews attempting to 
hide in Christian homes and sold out the non-Jewish Ukrainians and 
Poles who befriended fugitive Jews. The Nazi regime elevated gang- 
sterdom to power, and the period of the German occupation during 
World War II was a crazed, blood-filled era. 

But even if we assume that as many as 100,000 Ukrainians 
served in the Nazi goon squads and security police (and some merely 
guarded bridges, railroads, airfields, and other military objects), this 
still makes less than one per cent of the Ukrainian people. In other 
words, 9914 per cent of the Ukrainian people either did not collabo- 
rate with the Nazis against the Jews or actively opposed the German 
rule. How they did so, at the risk of their own lives, will be described 
in this article. 

But first let us consider several historical fallacies which are as 
unfair to the Ukrainian national liberation movement as they are 
dangerous to the Jews themselves. Generalizations are often mis- 
leading. There was a time in the Soviet Union, before Stalin em- 
braced a policy of active anti-Semitism (this facet of the Stalinist 
era was wholly inherited by Khrushchev), when Jews were allowed 
to serve in the secret police, communist espionage agencies, local or- 
gans of administration and other positions of power. 

They persecuted, prosecuted, exiled, and killed millions of in- 
nocent people between 1929 and 1939. Their victims included Ukrain- 
ians and Jews, Poles and Lithuanians. The percentage of Jews in 
the Communist secret police at that time was larger than the per- 
centage of Ukrainians in the Nazi security forces during World War 
II. But, of course, all Jews objected to being branded as “Bolshe- 
viks.” They pointed out that the small percentage of goons who 
served as Stalin’s torture-cellar killers were not representative of the 
Jewish people, and that the slogan of “Judeo-Communism” and “Jew- 
ish-Bolshevik Commissars” was a favorite propaganda gimmick of 
the Nazis and other assorted anti-Semites. 


History proved how right the Jews were. No sooner had Stalin 
won the war against Hitler (largely by default of the Western Allies 
and thanks to the Germans’ own stupidity and lack of foresight) than 
the Reds turned against the Jews, executing all leading Jewish in- 
tellectuals, religious community leaders, writers and artists, exiling 
hundreds upon thousands to Siberia, and sacking from their posts all 
Jewish officers and officials of the armed forces, secret police and 
diplomatic service. Many of these ended up in their own torture- 
cellars. Not even the most psychopathic anti-Semites trouble to con- 
nect Jews with Soviet communism nowadays. 
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It is too much to expect a fair approach to Ukrainian nation- 
alism as well? Only the Communists are interested in promoting in- 
discriminate linking of the entire Ukrainian national liberation move- 
ment to Nazi bestialities and war crimes. The Jews who parrot the So- 
viet charges are doing themselves a great disservice. No one wants to 
forget, of course, the Nazi-organized pogrom mobs in Lviv or the part 
played by certain units of Ukrainian police in exterminating Jews. 
All war criminals must be caught and punished, no matter what their 
nationality or present political affiliation. But above all one must not 
be duped by communist dialectics. 

Who were the pogrom mobs? Human scum, riff-raff and criminal 
elements recruited by the Nazis and lured by promises of a free hand 
with raping, torturing and looting, attracted by visions of sadistic 
orgies against defenseless Jews. Not a single Ukrainian intellectual 
or national liberation movement leader took part in these brutal 
excesses. 

And who were the Ukrainian police or militia, organized and 
recruited by the Nazis? In addition to pimps, thieves, sadists and 
hoodlums, they included a substantial number of former Soviet mili- 
tiamen who deserted to the Nazis en masse as soon as the German 
armies overran Western Ukraine. 

Belyaev’s motion picture Jvanna and prize-winning book Un- 
masking drew great praise from Khrushchev himself and fat bonuses 
from the Kremlin. We shall not discuss their literary or cinematic 
merit. We shall not even deal with the standard communist charge 
that “all Ukrainian nationalists served the Nazis.” But where Belyaev 
commits a fatal blunder is in lumping together wild and insane ac- 
cusations against the late Count Sheptytsky, Jewish rabbis, the U- 
krainian Catholic Church and the Jewish national liberation move- 
ment (i. e. Zionism). 

According to Belyaev’s “documentary” screenplay and book, 
Metropolitan Sheptytsky and other Ukrainian Catholic churchmen, 
monks, nuns and lay leaders were Nazi collaborators, Gestapo agents, 
and worse. Belyaev could not possibly deny the well-known fact that 
Andrew Sheptytsky, his brother, and all leading Ukrainian priests, 
monks, nuns and intellectuals saved hundreds of Jews—despite the 
penalty of certain death if the Nazis caught them. But the Soviet 
author presents “documentary proof” that this unprecedented large- 
scale rescue action was part of a “criminal conspiracy” between U- 
krainian and Jewish nationalists. By saving Zionists and rabbis, the 
two Sheptytsky brothers were taking out a “respectability insurance” 
against the future. The dialectical conclusion is that the State of 
Israel, by maintaining friendly relations with Western Germany and 
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selling weapons and ammunition to the West German Army, continues 
the pro-Nazi policy of the “Zionist bourgeois counter-revolutionary 
elements and Jewish religious reactionaries” who sought refuge with 
the Ukrainian nationalist leaders and the Ukrainian Catholic Church. 
Ergo—to satisfy the present-day demands of communist propagan- 
da—the doomed Jews had to choose death in Nazi extermination 
camps or lime-filled pits rather than accept the safe haven and asylum 
so graciously offered by Ukrainian leaders. 


Finally, before going on with the dramatic eyewitness accounts 
of Israeli Jews who were saved by Ukrainians from the Nazis, let us 
address a few words to all those dupes who knowingly or unknowingly 
cooperate with the Kremlin’s “Agitprop” section. The moment a 
Jewish journalist, especially if he happens to be an Israeli, dares to 
say one word in favor of the Ukrainian national liberation movement, 
or at least some of its contemporary aspects, he is immediately show- 
ered by angry, insulting and even threatening letters, the gist of 
which is: “How can you forget Khmelnytsky’s massacres of innocent 
Jews, the Haydamak pogroms, Petlura’s blood bath and the Ukrainian 
pro-Nazi anti-Jewish attitude in World War II? Anyone who speaks 
in favor of Ukrainian nationalism is a traitor to the Jewish people!” 


There is one answer to all these complaints and whining pro- 
tests: “No one forgets anything. We Jews have a long memory and 
still celebrate our victories over our ancient enemies, like the Pharaohs 
in Egypt, Amalek in the Holy Land, and Haman in Persia. But we 
Israelis have freed ourselves from the whining, moaning and plaintive 
ghetto mentality which still marks some Jews abroad. We are realists, 
we do not drag up horrors of the past but try to avoid horrors of the 
future. Bemoaning the victims of the Haydamak pogroms won't help us 
if the Arabs, armed and assisted by Communist Russia, invade Israel 
and wipe out the Jewish State in one big pogrom. Yesterday, Nazi 
Germany was the biggest enemy of the Jewish people. Today, West- 
ern Germany is one of the Jewish state’s staunchest friends. But for 
German financial and technical aid, the Arabs would have attacked 
us a long time ago. In 1648, Khmelnytsky’s Kozaks killed Jews. But 
in 1948, Stalin’s goons killed all leading Jewish writers, actors, poets 
and publicists. Moreover, if Israel and world Jewry boycott every na- 
tion which misbehaved towards the Jews throughout history, we shall 
have to sever all ties with the world and live for a few months in 
splendid isolation, until the Arabs kill us. France and England of the 
Crusades, Spain and Portugal of the Inquisition, Germany and Aus- 
tria of the Hitler era, Russia, Poland and Lithuania at all times — 
why, there is hardly a civilized country in the world where Jews were 
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not persecuted, oppressed, hunted and killed in the past. Why single 
out Ukraine—just because it suits Russian propaganda? 

As a matter of fact, at the same time that Khmelnytsky killed 
Jews in Ukraine (during a war of liberation against the hated Polish 
feudal lords, who employed Jews as tax-collectors and saloon-keep- 
ers), the Polish warlord Hetman Czarniecki massacred more Jews 
in Poland than the Kozaks ever did. But his crimes are “credited” to 
Khmelnytsky’s account by gullible historians. If some of Petlura’s 
commanders let their troops run amuck in anti-Jewish pogroms, so 
did Polish commanders of General Haller’s army which advanced 
across Ukraine. And both were innocent babes by comparison with 
General Denikin’s Russian Volunteer Army which slaughtered Jews 
as the Nazis did 20 years later. 


In short, there is no need to forget anything, but to reopen old 
wounds and to resurrect the ghosts of the Crusades, Inquisition and 
Haydamak pogroms will not gain us anything in today’s cold war and 
tomorrow’s hot conflict. 

The resurrection of a Jewish State in Israel, its gallant military 
record against a numerically-superior enemy, and its present in- 
flexible stand against world communism, the giant Soviet empire, and 
50 million Arab enemies—all have earned us the admiration of the 
world. 

To survive, we must be realists. And realism dictates coopera- 
tion with the Ukrainian national liberation movement in order to 
weaken Moscow’s sinister intrigues in the Middle East, to help So- 
viet Russia’s captive Jews and to liberate the 840,000 Jews at present 
in Ukraine, returning them to the fold of their people in the State 
of Israel. 

STORY OF COLONEL KAHANA 


Now let us return to wartime Lviv, where Nazi officers, strutting 
about in their polished jackboots, amused themselves by tearing 
Jewish children apart. 

In the austere concrete-and-steel building which houses the 
headquarters of the Israeli Air Force, I met Colonel David Kahana, 
the famous Chief Chapiain of the I4 F who is known as the “fighting 
rabbi” throughout the Israeli armed forces. The tough-looking colo- 
nel, who ran a Zionist underground organization in Communist Po- 
land while serving as the Chief Jewish Chaplain (with the rank of 
colonel) of the Polish Army, was gripped by visible emotion when I 
brought up the name of Count Andrew Sheptytsky. He took out a 
white silk handkerchief, dabbed at his eyes, and got up to close the 
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door of his office. He did not wish the young officers and sergeants in 
the adjoining office to see him in tears. 

Col. Kahana then placed his hand on the Holy Bible. “It is 
possible that I am emotionally prejudiced in favor of the late Metro- 
politan,” he said. “Believe me, there is no such thing as complete his- 
torical objectivity. The historians themselves are only human and 
must treat their work subjectively, whether they want to or not. But 
I am willing to swear on the Bible that Count Sheptytsky was one of 
the greatest humanitarians in the history of mankind, certainly the 
best friend the Jews ever had. And I am saying this not only because 
he saved my wife, my child and myself, and not only because he was 
instrumental in rescuing other Jews from certain death. Please under- 
stand me and examine not only Count Sheptytsky’s deeds, but also 
his motives. When I met him, he was already an old man, broken in 
body but not in spirit. Well over 80 years old, paralyzed and on the 
verge of death, he certainly did not seek any “respectability insur- 
ance” or political gain. He was well past that. If the Nazis found 
Jews hiding in a church or monastery, they shot all the priests and 
monks and either burned the building or turned it into a barracks for 
their troops. And if the Metropolitan was willing to risk his priests, 
nuns and churches, he was moved by true undiluted Christianity, by 
love of our Jewish people, and by a sense of national responsibility. 
He realized that enemies of the Ukrainian people would lose no time 
in blaming the actions of pogrom mobs and militia scum on the entire 
Ukrainian nation. It was therefore the holy and sacred duty of every 
nationally-conscious Ukrainian intellectual and priest to save as many 
Jews as possible. Count Sheptytsky was a Zionist himself. He was a 
firm believer in the Messianic mission of the Jewish people and had 
a vision of an independent Jewish State in the Holy Land. Unfortu- 
nately, he died four years before this dream came true.” 

I asked Col. Kahana to tell me about his wartime experiences in 
Lviv. “Well, life in pre-war Poland was no picnic. The Polish regime 
was reactionary, anti-Semitic and very oppressive with regard to all 
national minorities. Most Jews and Ukrainians suffered Polish op- 
pression and discrimination silently. Those who did not were mostly 
people with a strongly developed national consciousness—Zionists 
among the Jews and Nationalists among the Ukrainians. I held three 
jobs in pre-war Poland: Jewish Military Chaplain of the Lviv Gar- 
rison, rabbi of the Syxtus Street Synagogue, and Jewish theology 
teacher in the city high schools. My colleague and good friend was a 
Ukrainian priest named Dr. Gabriel Kostelnik. Together we used to 
go and complain to the Polish authorities, who ridiculed our “Ukrain- 
ian Jewish alliance.” 
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“Then came war, Soviet occupation and German invasion. The 
Nazis first tried to kill the 200,000 Jews of Lviv and nearby hamlets 
with the aid of pogrom mobs, besotted peasants from the villages and 
locally-recruited militia units. But when they saw that there was 
more looting than killing, and that the criminal elements (joined by 
Polish felons from the slums) fought each other over the spoils, in- 
stead of killing Jews, the Nazis brought in the notorious Finsatz- 
Kommando Lemberg and got down to business with typical Teutonic 
thoroughness. 

“Right off I perceived the weakest point of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, their Achilles’ heel and a principal contributory cause of their 
national tragedy and loss of independence. The Ukrainians were 
either high-level intellectuals in the best Western European tradition 
or ignorant, semi-literate farmers and city proletariat. This was no 
fault of theirs, to be sure. Long centuries of oppression and colonialist 
exploitation at the hands of Poland, Russia, and sundry other powers 
had prevented the formation of an effective middle class in Ukraine. 
Now, the intellectuals, church leaders and nobles were on our side al- 
most without exception. But the poor and backward segments of the 
populace were easily swayed by pernicious Nazi propaganda. They 
believed the most fantastic Nazi lies and fabrications, such as that 
Jews use Christian children for ritual purposes, and the like. By the 
summer of 1942, after one year of pogroms and massacres, we realized 
that the Nazis would not rest until they had murdered the last surviv- 
ing Jew. Together with Rabbi Hamaydess, a famous leader of the 
Polish Jewry, I went to see my friend, Dr. Gabriel Kostelnik, and 
asked him to introduce us to Metropolitan Sheptytsky. 

“But that time, we were herded in a ghetto, forced to wear yellow 
badges and forbidden to enter the non-Jewish parts of the city on pain 
of death. Since Rabbi Hamaydess could not pose as a Christian, I left 
him in the ghetto and went alone to see the Metropolitan. Climbing 
the hill towards the Metropolitan’s Palace on Mt. St. George, I prayed 
to God that no police patrol would encounter me and demand to see 
my identification documents. I knocked at the gate, a monk opened a 
small barred window and asked my business. When I mentioned Dr. 
Kostelnik, he let me in at once. Another monk took me to the Metro- 
politan’s office .. .” 

Here Col. Kahana paused to wipe his tears once again. “I ex- 
perienced a strange emotion as soon as I stood in the office. The 
Metropolitan was pushed in in his wheel-chair, grasped my hand in 
his two hands and gazed at me with his kind eyes. I never saw such 
good, clever and penetrating eyes. He was the only true Christian 
saint I believe in. 
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“ T see trouble brings you to me, my son’ — he said gently — 
‘please sit down and tell me about it...’ 

“IT felt as if I had left a stormy sea to enter a haven of safety 
and peace. Crippled, paralyzed and old as he was, Metropolitan Shep- 
tytsky made a great and lasting impression on me. When I told him 
of the massacres, sufferings and pain inflicted upon my people, Count 
Sheptytsky broke down and cried. ‘I know all about it’—he told me 
quietly—‘and I have sent out several letters to all priests with orders 
to have them read to their congregations in all churches. I have 
warned my people that any person helping the Nazis to persecute or 
kill Jews will be doomed to eternal damnation and his soul will 
burn in hell forever . .. But I am sorry to say that there is little more 
I can do than protest. I have also sent notes to all German officials, 
gauleiters and Himmler himself, protesting the use of Ukrainian 
volunteers in anti-Jewish actions. The answer I received was in- 
sulting, and the German officer who brought me Himmler’s reply 
intimated that but for my age, I would have been shot for daring to 
intercede on behalf of the Jews. Well, my son, I can only pray for you 
and your people. Tell me how I can help, and I'll do everything in my 
power...’” 

Col. Kahana was interrupted again by two junior officers who 
wanted printed copies of a special prayer for Israeli pilots and para- 
troops. He opened a steel-filing cabinet in the corner of his office and 
extracted a stack of yellowing folio pages, written in Yiddish and 
Hebrew. This was his wartime diary. He opened it to the page de- 
scribing his meeting with Metropolitan Sheptytsky and showed it to 
me. “It has imprinted itself upon my memory so that today, about 20 
years later, I can quote it to you word by word. The Metropolitan 
showed me a copy of the protest note he sent to Himmler, and the 
insulting answer he received. He also showed me the draft of his new 
appeal to all Ukrainians, which ended with the following words: 
‘*... unfortunately, some Ukrainian communities contain a number of 
sinful people, whose hands are covered with innocent Jewish blood. 
These people are not representative of the Ukrainian nation. They are 
criminals without any nation. They are doomed to suffer in hell for 
eternity .. .’ 

This appeal was sent out to all priests on August 19, 1942, and 
read to church congregations. In fact, although most priests were 
afraid to mention the word “Jewish” and deleted it, the people under- 
stood the message in its entirety. 

“T asked the Metropolitan to help save all that was most pre- 
cious to the Jewish people. First, the Holy Torah Scrolls from the 
synagogues, and next the children whose parents had been killed by 
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the Nazis and who were due to die themselves. The Metropolitan 
called in his brother Clement, who was in charge of all Ukrainian 
monasteries, and the Ihumena Josefa, the Mother Superior who head- 
ed all convents. Both declared themselves ready to help Jews. But 
since the Nazis were raiding Christian orphanages and ordering all 
boys to undress to see whether any of them were circumcised, I was 
asked to select mostly Jewish girls for the first rescue operation. 
‘Bring the Torah Scrolls as soon as you can and don’t forget about the 
rabbis, including yourself. We shall find a way to help you,’ Count 
Clement Sheptytsky declared. 

“This meeting took place on August 14, 1942. We organized 200 
Jewish children, including the sons of Rabbi Hamaydess, Rabbi Levin, 
and my own daughter. All the children were smuggled to one or an- 
other monastery, concealed in the crypt, given false certificates of 
baptism, Ukrainian-sounding names, and dispersed throughout con- 
vent schools and orphanages in and around Lviv. All of them survived 
the Nazi occupation and the war. Had the Nazis found only one 
Jewish child in a Ukrainian monastery, the consequences would have 
been catastrophic. But the priests, nuns and monks involved took the 
risk. The greatest satisfaction in my life was to gather these Jewish 
children after the war, transfer them to Israel via the underground 
Zionist escape route and watch them grow up, serve in the armed 
forces, get married and raise families of their own. 

“After hiding my daughter in a safe place, Ihumena Josefa 
asked me to bring my wife to her convent. She took my wife to the 
priest in charge of parish administration registers. Old records were 
forged to show that my wife is, was, and had always been a 100 per 
cent Ukrainian Catholic, and that her parents and grandparents on 
both sides of the family tree were good Ukrainian Catholics from 
way back. The priest then issued her with a false birth certificate 
and took her to an official of the Municipal Population Registry Of- 
fice. She received a Ukrainian identification card, food-ration tickets, 
domicile permit and all other documents without which people were 
thrown into jail or shot by the Nazis. 

“Thanks to Ihumena Josefa and the priest, my wife was thus 
able to pose as a Ukrainian and move freely about the city. She was 
the contact agent between the ghetto and the monasteries, and after 
the ghetto’s liquidation she maintained contact between fugitive 
Jews and the Ukrainian church leadership. She slept in Ihumena 
Josefa’s cell at the convent, went to church so as to avoid suspicion 
and avoided exposure and capture for two years. At that time, I went 
out with slave-labor gangs to the notorious Janowski camp, where 
each day thousands of people were killed. Every morning’s head-count 
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resulted in a bloody massacre. The Nazi captain of the guards would 
amuse himself by ordering every fifth or every seventh man to step 
out of line and shooting him in front of the massed prisoners, Other 
slaves were hanged, burned, strangled or ordered to keep their heads 
in buckets of water until they drowned. Sometimes dogs were set 
upon us to tear us apart. Somehow I survived all these terrible weeks. 
I did not wish to escape before the children’s rescue operation was 
completed, because once I had entered the Metropolitan’s palace, I 
would not have been able to direct things from the outside. So I pray- 
ed and hoped that the killers would not hit on me during their daily 
games. 

“And do not believe anyone who tells you that the Ukrainians 
are more anti-Semitic than the Poles. The Ukrainian clergy helped us, 
and some Polish intellectuals saved Jews, too. But you had to see 
Christmas Eve in 1942, when our dejected-looking slave-labor gang 
marched past a Polish congregation in front of the St. Anna Church 
on Janowska Street. Now Christmas Eve, when everybody sings 
Silent Night, Holy Night, is supposed to spread the message of broth- 
erly love and peace on earth. But when the Poles saw the German 
guards beating us with rifle butts, they forgot about Christmas, they 
forgot that the Germans were occupying Poland and killing Poles, 
too. What the entire congregation did was to taunt us, sing an anti- 
Semitic song, Why Don’t We Break Some Jewish Bones, and throw 
mud and stones at our heads. And as soon as we had passed by, they 
went back to their praying. The same thing happened after the war, 
when a Polish pogrom mob at Kielce slaughtered the Jewish sur- 
vivors who had trickled back from Nazi concentration camps, in- 
cluding women and children. And the Communist Polish militia helped 
the mob to kill the Jews . . . So let’s not put the stigma of anti- 
Semitism on any single nation. All were in the same boat. 

“Meanwhile a group of Count Clement Sheptytsky’s monks or- 
ganized a secret escape route across the border. Carpatho-Ukraine 
at that time was occupied by the Hungarians, who had not yet 
started killing Jews. In fact, the massacres in Hungary got under 
way only with Eichmann’s arrival in the summer of 1944. Back in 
1942 and 1943, it was still possible to live in Hungary and even cross 
the border into Rumania. Groups of Jews, mostly men who could not 
hide in Ukrainian convents, were guided by Ukrainian monks from 
monastery to monastery. They then crossed the mountains by a secret 
path winding its way among unguarded ridges, and contacted repre- 
sentatives of Jewish underground movements. 

“Things became progressively worse in Lviv, and I decided to 
escape. Shortly after midnight I slipped away from the barracks, 
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crawled across the wires and pushed uphill towards the Metropolitan’s 
Palace on St. George Hill. I knocked at the night gate and after what 
seemed an eternity, it was opened by a sleepy monk. He looked at 
me, ragged and dirty, emaciated, bleeding from wounds and scratches, 
crossed himself and disappeared within. I stood at the gate, shivering 
from cold and fright. Suddenly the loud jackbooted steps of Nazi 
patrols sounded nearby. I heard them coming nearer and nearer. Their 
flashlights and burning cigarettes already were visible when the gate 
opened and the monk dragged me inside. My body was crawling with 
lice and covered with ugly sores, but the Metropolitan embraced and 
kissed me, wretched as I was. He then ordered his secretary to take 
me to a hot bath, burn my rags and dress me in a monk’s robes. 
Despite the late hour, the Metropolitan was waiting for me in his 
room when I came out of the bath. He wept again, and asked me to 
tell him of my life in the Nazi camp and of the situation in general. 

“T remained hidden in Count Sheptytsky’s private library. Food 
was brought to me there, and only at night did I go out for a walk in 
the garden. When spring came, the Metropolitan was taken down in 
his wheelchair to the garden at dusk. He then sent away the monk 
who usually guided him, and I pushed his chair for an hour through 
the flower-rimmed garden paths. Needless to say, the Metropolitan 
never tried to convert me, but once he gave me an old book to read. 
It had been published in 1902 or 1903 by a Ukrainian priest and was 
entitled, Koly Rus’ Khodyla Slidamy Danyla (When Ukraine Followed 
in Danilo’s Footsteps). Danilo had been a famed Ukrainian priest who 
made an adventure-filled pilgrimage to the Holy Land hundreds of 
years ago; the book spoke of another Ukrainian pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem at the turn of this century. At that time there was no Zionist 
colonization in Palestine to speak of, and the Jews the Ukrainian 
priest saw were mostly elderly people who spent their time moaning 
and crying at Jerusalem’s Wailing Wall. 

“The book ends with a passage describing Jewish sufferings 
throughout the ages, and pointing out that the Jewish Temple was 
destroyed and doomed to weep forever because they had rejected 
Jesus Christ and turned Him over to the Romans for execution. I 
read the book with great interest although, naturally, did not agree 
with its concluding chapter. The next day Count Sheptytsky asked me 
whether I had finished the book. When I said yes, he suddenly kissed 
my hand, and apologized. I was stunned. Everybody kissed the Metro- 
politan’s hand, and he himself had to kiss only the Pope’s hand, cer- 
tainly not mine, that of a fugitive Jewish rabbi. And what was the 
apology for? The Metropolitan explained that at a time when the Nazis 
were butchering Jews, it was a tactless mistake on his part to let 
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me have a book which would deprive Jews of all hope unless they 
accepted Christianity. He insisted that I accept his apology. When 
I say that Andrew Sheptytsky was a saint, I do not exaggerate. I 
am an Officer in the air force, a rabbi, and a doctor of philosophy and 
theology. I know that the qualities which make a real saint are so 
rare as to be almost non-existent. But Count Sheptytsky possessed 
all. 


“T have already mentioned his brother Clement, the Jhumena Jose- 
fa, and the hundreds of monks, priests and nuns who risked their lives 
to save Jews. There was also Father Marko, a Ukrainian priest who 
personally saved over 40 Jewish children. Later on, I helped him 
escape to the United States. After the war, when I became a colonel 
in the Polish Army, the Ukrainian Catholic priests were persecuted 
by the Soviet authorities who executed and imprisoned most of them, 
banished the monks and nuns to Siberia after Metropolitan Shep- 
tytsky’s death and the anti-Soviet uprising of Ukrainian nationalist 
guerrillas. 

“The fugitive Ukrainian priests crossed the San River into 
Poland, made their way to Warsaw and contacted me. Now I was able 
to help them and repay their kindness. I lived next door to Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, today Poland’s ruler. No one suspected my ties with an 
underground Zionist organization. The wheel of history had turned 
another 180 degrees, and the same priests who helped me pose as a 
Ukrainian had to masquerade now as Jews. I gave them false Jewish 
identification cards, and the Zionist underground smuggled them out 
of Poland with transports of Israel-bound Jews. When the transports 
passed through Western Germany, the priests and monks were guided 
to Ukrainian DP camps, where they received new documents and 
entry visas for the United States and Canada. I compiled a list of 
over 240 Ukrainian priests and monks who saved Jews. But this list 
is not complete. And not only the clergy helped us in our darkest 
hour. There was Omelyan Maslak, director of the Ukrainian City Li- 
brary in Lviv, who hid eight Jews behind false-front book-filled 
shelves at the library, stole books and sold rare volumes on the black 
market to buy food for the hidden Jews. Denounced by a traitor, 
Maslak was able to transfer the Jews to the attic of his home and 
keep them there until the end of the war. The Gestapo searched the 
library several times, following a tip by an informer, but found 
nothing. Had they searched Omelyan Maslak’s home, they would have 
killed him and his wife and children, as well as the Jews. Other U- 
krainians, in charge of the city’s sewer-pipe network, hid four Jewish 
families in sewers, supplying them with food which they stole from 
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the market. A Ukrainian farmer named Ivan Solovey hid an entire 
Jewish family in his barn. And only God knows how many Ukrainian 
peasants were denounced to the Nazis by informers, and burned 
alive, together with their families and the hidden Jews. 

“The lowest point in my life was reached at that moment when I 
passed the Janowska Street church on Christmas Eve in 1942. I lost 
then all faith in humanity and life. My next meeting with Metropoli- 
tan Sheptytsky gave me back the power to survive and face the 
future confident that good will always triumph over evil, right over 
wrong. As I remember Andrew and Clement Sheptytsky, the Ihumena 
Josefa, Father Marko, Dr. G. Kostelnik and all the other Ukrainian 
patriots who helped us, I must quote a saying of our Biblical sages: 
‘He who saves one human soul—saves the world.’ I also remember 
another passage, this time from the Talmud, which says that ‘He who 
saves a Jew—is a true lover of the world and all humanity.’ And let 
me tell you that there was no greater lover of humanity than the 
late Metropolitan Sheptytsky. . .” 

Col. Kahana accompanied me to the headquarters gate on the way 
out of his office. Silvery supersonic Israeli jet fighters zoomed through 
the sky. Perhaps some of their pilots were the very Jewish children 
saved by Metropolitan Sheptytsky and his heroic assistants... 

















THE TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS AND AFTER 
By CLARENCE A. MANNING 


In October, 1961, the Twenty-Second Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union was held with all the usual fanfare. 
The program contained very little that was not to be expected. So 
far we know very little of what went on except for those details that 
have been made public or have been allowed to leak out, for as usual 
it served as an excuse for the leaders of the Communist world to come 
together to receive their instructions from the First Secretary of the 
Communist Party and the instructions serve as a guide to Soviet 
policy rather than as a clear and published statement of plans for 
the immediate future. As a result we are often at a loss to interpret 
them correctly, though we have no indication that Moscow has in any 
degree reversed or softened its policy toward the free world. In fact, 
everything that has been published has made it clear that peaceful 
coexistence as seen in Moscow means only a stepping up of the tempo 
of Moscow’s interference in free governments everywhere in the 
world. 

During the summer and apparently in preparation for the Con- 
gress various steps were taken by Nikita Khrushchev in world af- 
fairs. He seemed to withdraw his threat that the Berlin problem had 
to be settled by the end of the year by the signing of a peace treaty 
with East Germany and the setting up of a “free city” of West Berlin 
under conditions that would make a mockery of the term but on the 
other hand the East Germans, of course, with Russian approval, sud- 
denly built a wall along the dividing line between East and West Ber- 
lin with the object of preventing contact between the citizens of the 
two areas. At the same time, the Soviet Union broke off the confer- 
ence with the United States and Great Britain with regard to nuclear 
warfare and at once began a series of nuclear explosions in the at- 
mosphere which continued until after the end of the Congress. It 
likewise speeded up the delivery of military supplies to North Viet- 
nam, from which they could be used either to promote trouble in 
South Vietnam or in Laos at the discretion of the local Communists 
and Moscow. All these events emphasized again the implacable hatred 
of the Soviet Union for the non-Communist world. 
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The Congress as was expected was opened by Nikita Khrush- 
chev who was in fine form. In his opening address which was ex- 
tensively reported, he drew a beautiful picture of the Soviet Union 
after twenty more years and predicted that it would be able to supply 
all of its citizens with the needed consumer goods, free housing, 
etc., provided the future was not darkened by the threat or the 
reality of war. This was an ultra-utopian point of view and it con- 
trasted very sharply with other points that seemed to indicate that 
all was not well in the Communist camp. 

One surprise was that the Albanian Communist Party was not 
represented at the Congress. Instead of that, Khrushchev launched 
into a bitter attack on Enver Hoxha, the leader, and denounced him as 
a follower of the “cult of personality.” In fact his denunciations were 
so strong that the representative of the Chinese party protested at 
the airing of a rift in the world Communist movement, and the Chinese 
delegation left Moscow on various pretexts before the conclusion of 
the Congress. 

In line with this, Khrushchev renewed his attacks upon the 
anti-Party group of Molotov, Kaganovich and Malenkov and he ex- 
tended it to still other leaders with the result that they were finally 
removed from the Party, deprived of all their posts and at one 
of the reviews, Voroshilov, the former Chairman of the Supreme So- 
viet, was barred from reviewing the parade from the top of Lenin’s 
mausoleum. In line with this identification of the anti-Party group 
with the “cult of personality,” there came a final denunciation of 
Stalin and his role in the state and along with it a response to the 
wishes of the Party in the form of removing Stalin’s body from the 
Lenin mausoleum and interring it in the Kremlin wall along with 
other less prominent leaders. 

Khrushchev spared no words in denouncing Stalin and the anti- 
Party group as common criminals and he went further than ever 
before in rehabilitating those of Stalin’s victims who had been mem- 
bers of the Party and had been unjustly condemned and executed or 
exiled by the old dictator. Yet he said not one word of sympathy for 
the non-members of the Party who had likewise been punished or who 
had perished in the artificial famine in 1932-33. It is very evident 
that according to Khrushchev’s logic only the members of the Party 
are to be considered as entitled to justice and fair treatment in the 
Soviet Union. This is an aspect of Soviet policy which is still not suf- 
ficiently understood and evaluated in the West which strives to 
maintain one standard for all the citizens of a given state and goes 
far beyond the question of racial segregation in the South in its gen- 
eral contempt for all who are not in the select circles. It likewise casts 
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a lurid light on the meaning of the “thaw” and the giving up of 
that excessive violence which was the normal thing in the regime of 
Stalin. 


MOSCOW’S PRIVILEGE TO FOMENT “NATIONAL LIBERATION” 


There was the usual denunciation of American imperialism and 
capitalism and Khrushchev ran true to form in his advocacy of a 
peaceful coexistence under which Moscow has the right to interfere 
in “wars and movements of liberation” everywhere in the world at 
any time. He made it clear that the free world has no right to inter- 
fere in any country which has once joined the Communist bloc, even 
though it has been forced into it by the Soviet army against the 
wishes of the majority of its population, for as the Soviet constitution 
says, the Communist Party is the leading section of the proletariat 
and it alone knows what are the real wishes of the population and 
so its will is absolute, once its leaders have made up their mind as 
to the correct course of action. 

He renewed his call for complete disarmament to save mankind 
the scourge of war except for local movements of liberation for im- 
perialism, a statement that completely nullifies all of his flowery 
statements in other passages, for these local “wars of liberation” 
will only come to an end with the complete death of freedom as the 
world had always understood it before the rise of Lenin. In this he is 
only imitating Lenin himself, for at the very beginning of the Bol- 
shevik regime, Lenin and Zinoviev called for the liberation of all 
minority groups in the West, while they had nothing to say in that 
connection of the nations that were endeavoring to get out of the Rus- 
sian prison and renew their independence. 

The Congress was a gala affair as is usually the case with Com- 
munist Congresses in recent years and brought together Communist 
leaders from all parts of the world to hear their master’s voice. So 
far we can see nothing that indicates a relief of tension or can 
justify the hopes that any modus vivendi can be worked out in Berlin 
or anywhere else. In the background was the Soviet testing of nuclear 
explosions and Khrushchev with his talk of a 50-megaton bomb even 
added for foreign consumption that the Soviet scientists had made a 
larger explosion than they had expected but, of course, they would 
not be punished for it. In fact the whole Congress was conducted in 
a spirit of cynicism and hypocrisy which went far beyond any of the 
preceding Congresses, while Nikita Khrushchev alternately smiled 
and raved as he saw fit to serve his various purposes. Even the fact 
that Shelepin, who had engineered the murders of Rebet and Bandera, 
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was promoted to the Secretariat was a sign that the attempts to 
murder men who had escaped abroad was not reprehensible and again 
casts considerable unpleasant light on his talk of peaceful coexistence. 

Numerous changes were made in the Presidium and the Secre- 
tariat. Younger men were put in the various positions and we can 
now say that on the whole with the exception of Khrushchev and the 
ever faithful Mikoyan the old guard of men who were close to Lenin 
have entirely disappeared. Stalin eliminated most of the Old Bolshe- 
viks and with his expulsion of the anti-Party group Khrushchev has. 
finished with the rest. He has thus followed in the tradition of Stalin 
and it was not without reason that the Albanian Communists have 
declared that he was interested in building a new “cult of personality” 
around himself. It is also to be noted that despite his glorification of 
Lenin, there is little real evidence that Khrushchev ever was closely 
acquainted with Lenin. He had not emerged from obscurity and he 
seems to have received his first recognition from Kaganovich in the 
twenties. He has so far succeeded in preventing the raising of the ob- 
vious question as to how he was so deep in the confidence of Stalin 
and yet be completely innocent of participation in the crimes of the 
latter, despite the nature of his various assignments. Of course, the 
Communists have no scruples about the rewriting of history at any 
time that it may be convenient to them. The Twenty-Second Congress 
will undoubtedly result in a vast rewriting now but no one can have 
any assurance that the new version will have any more accuracy 
than the former, which glorified the participation of Stalin in all the 
important events of the Russian Revolution and the civil wars and 
diminished deliberately the role of Trotsky and many others of the 
old leaders whose names were known in the early twenties through- 
out the world and who then were removed from power. It does not 
require a prophet to predict that when Khrushchev departs this life, 
his memory despite his efforts will again be blackened throughout the 
length and breadth of the Soviet Union but with the exception of 
Mikoyan he is now easily the senior in the Soviet administration as 
well as the head of it and challenged only by the leaders of the 
Chinese Communists. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN KHRUSHCHEV AND MAO 


At the present time we cannot be sure just what the relations 
between Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung really are. It is evident that 
there is some bad feeling between them but it is by no means clear 
that the rift is as deep as appears on the surface. Even the difference 
in policy and the attitudes of Khrushchev and Mao toward war may be 
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as much to throw dust into the eyes of the free world as they are real, 
for Khrushchev’s approval of wars of liberation covers almost the 
same ground as Mao’s attacks upon imperialism. Time alone will tell, 
for Khrushchev is playing a very complicated game to deceive the 
West and to prepare for a new round of negotiations and intrigues, 
if not of almost open hostilities. 

This is clearly shown by the measures that he has taken since 
the ending of the Congress. It may be in order to look briefly at some 
of these, for they represent the same pattern with which we have 
been long familiar. 

There may have been a slight easing of the tension in Berlin 
exactly as at the time of the successful air-lift to break Stalin’s 
blockade. In the last few months there have not been so many episodes 
as at the time when American tanks moved up to the wall and gave 
indications that they might break through it. At the same time the 
barriers between the two parts of Berlin have been successively 
strengthened and it has been made abundantly clear that the wall 
is there to stay and that the Communists are nibbling away at the 
agreements that were signed in 1945 and again later but they are 
doing it in such a way that the West does not feel inclined to resort to 
open force. Khrushchev had calculated on that when he commenced 
his present policy. 

At the same time he has stressed again and again his ever-in- 
creasing assertions that West Germany is being rearmed for aggres- 
sive purposes. Every move that he has made has been in line with 
this assumption. Thus at the end of October, he demanded that Fin- 
land enter into negotiations for a mutual defense pact against Germany 
and while President Kekkonen was able to convince him of the fact 
that the need for military conversations was too early, he has found 
it expedient to suggest to the Finns that the anti-Soviet Finnish 
politicians retire to private life so as to retain the confidence of the 
Soviet Union in Finnish neutrality. He has with the same purpose 
attacked Norway and Denmark for participation in NATO along with 
the Germans and has treated the visit of the German Minister of 
Defense to Norway as an open provocation. He is thus doing his best 
to alternate accusations of the United States and of Germany in the 
hope of weakening the ties of the free nations and making them 
more available for individual conquest. This is surely a unique way 
of reducing tension but it fits well Khrushchev’s definition of peace- 
ful coexistence as an advanced form of Communist infiltration and 
disorganization. 

It is perfectly true that Adzhubei, Khrushchev’s son-in-law and 
editor of Jzvestia, had an interview with Mr. Kennedy which was pub- 
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lished without too many outstanding inaccuracies. Still the articles 
and editorials published later in Pravda and Izvestia have made it 
clear that the Kremlin does not accept or even understand many of 
the points that President Kennedy made in the interview. As Khrush- 
chev himself said to the American Ambassador, he and President 
Kennedy will never speak the same language until the latter becomes 
a Communist. It was an obvious admission that the Communist mind 
works on an entirely different pattern not merely from the mind of 
the capitalist but from the mind of any one who believes in the pos- 
sibility of truth. Khrushchev should not mind the publication of false 
reports by the heads of the collective farms, etc., for he is as innocent 
as they of any standard of honor and reliability and it is only the 
stupid capitalists who seek to find an honest method of dealing with 
him. 
NUCLEAR ARMS BAN DILEMMA 


It is the same with the negotiations over nuclear explosions. 
When Moscow before the Congress wanted to experiment, it broke up 
the three-year-old conference in Geneva. When the series was finish- 
ed, Moscow indicated its willingness to renew the negotiations. Then 
when the delegates arrived, Tsarapkin made it clear that Moscow 
had repudiated all of those tentative steps that had been taken during 
the three years and demanded that there should be adopted at once 
a ban without any possibility of international inspection whether by 
the three powers or by the United Nations. Of course, he has gained 
by this, for the General Assembly of the United Nations then adopted 
a call for the abolition of all explosions and for the disuse of nuclear 
experiments in Africa (an anti-French measure) and Khrushchev, 
taking advantage of the blindness of many of the new states, has been 
able to pose as an angel of light in their eyes, entirely without any 
regard for the fall-out that was caused by Soviet nuclear explosions 
in the atmosphere. 

On the other hand, we can confidently look forward to a decided 
reaction from Khrushchev and the United Nations to the release of 
a small quantity of radiation from the underground explosion in the 
Carlsbad tunnel, even though it was small compared to that from 
the Communist tests in the atmosphere. If he keeps his word, the 
U.S.S.R. will now begin, when it is ready, a new series of tests in the 
atmosphere devised to increase the amount of loose radiation so as 
‘to start on a new regime of terror, for he has announced that Moscow 
will conduct tests wherever it wishes, if the United States, Great 
Britain or France ever explode another nuclear explosion even under- 
ground. His reasoning is clear. He has declared that the question of 
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radiation is not important but the need of perfecting weapons to 
protect the Soviet Union and the Communist bloc is paramount. This 
is either because he does not accept the widely held theory that 
atomic radiation may be disastrous for the human race or because 
he does not believe that the West will ever seriously consider, with 
its past record and the conscientious opposition to these tests, ex- 
ploding and firing long range missiles into the Soviet Union, while 
he has no scruples about using them against the free world. It is all 
a part of his game of terrorizing and cajoling, of nibbling wherever 
he finds the West slow to take up arms. 

The Soviet actions with regard to the American continents is 
similar. On the one hand, the Soviet representatives are continuing 
in the United Nations their outcries against American interference 
in Cuba, now a Communist state as Castro proudly declares, but also 
against the U.S. refusal to allow a Trujillo counter-revolt in the Do- 
minican Republic. Khrushchev plays up the ground of U.S. inter- 
ference and is fostering and strengthening the anti-interventionist 
tendencies in Latin America, where the largest and most important 
states are refusing to cooperate in limiting the influence of Castro by 
implementing the generally accepted ban on direct aggression and 
interference by extra-continental elements. The fact that Brazil, too, 
after the recent change of administration is seeking to promote rela- 
tions with Moscow and Peiking, shows the extent of the harm that 
he is doing and what he is capable of accomplishing, so long as he is 
the only person who has no scruples against indulging in force to 
further local wars of liberation. 

We find the same policy being used with effect in the situation 
in Southeast Asia, where the conference on Laos is bogged down but 
is in reality so intent on neutrality for Laos that the proposed neu- 
trality will be sufficient to lead Laos finally without too much fighting 
into the Communist camp, for the West is far more interested in 
peace than in anything else. In the meanwhile, wherever it is possible, 
the Communists are fostering local wars of liberation through the 
use not only of the North Vietnamese, but the Communist wing of 
Laos, and wherever they can find a group who will be willing to play 
their game. 

In Africa there is abundant evidence that the same game is 
being played successfully, especially in the Congo where the seces- 
sion of Katanga is being played up to cover the Communist intrigues of 
Gizenga in the Eastern Province and to destroy the vast mining instal- 
lations, if they are not to fall into Communist hands, for there can 
be little doubt that if the resistance of Tshombe can be broken and 
Katanga ruined, Gizenga will be able without undue difficulty to as- 
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sert his control and elevate 4 la Castro Communism into a state posi- 
tion. That will serve not merely as a warning to the other newly lib- 
erated states, who will see the foolish policy of the United States 
in allowing the overthrow of non-Communists through a deceptive 
resolution in the United Nations and will realize that they have no 
choice but to jump on the bandwagon of Moscow, however much they 
desire not to. 


THE U.S.S.R. AND THE U.N. 


At the same time a still more important part of Khrushchev’s 
plan concerns the United Nations. The Communists realized at the 
time when they withdrew from the Security Council along with the 
attack on South Korea that the West could mobilize a force to oppose 
them. Since then, they have used the veto to suppress any strong 
action, but in the General Assembly they have been able to raise the 
cry of colonialism and make suspicious of the West many of the new 
nations who are now almost in a majority but have little realization of 
the issues involved. Moscow is flattering them by arguing that the 
unaligned nations should be treated as a third and equal partner and 
should receive as many positions as either the Communist bloc or the 
West. At the same time Khrushchev is planning to involve them in 
wars of liberation where the Soviet Union can interfere to establish 
its own regime. But if that fails, Moscow has still another string to 
its bow for it is refusing to pay its contribution to the projects ap- 
proved by the General Assembly as the support of forces in the Gaza 
Strip or in the Congo. The result is, as the new Acting Secretary Gen- 
eral has said, that the entire United Nations Organization is on the 
verge of bankruptcy which will be brought about whenever Khrush- 
chev is ready to set the stage. This is another reason why he has 
taken up the absurd proposal of some well-meaning idealists in the 
West that it would be advantageous to protect West Berlin by moving 
to it some of the offices of the United Nations. In view of the intrigues 
that are and have been going on, this would only mean the reintroduc- 
tion of Russian influence into West Berlin and it compares in its 
stupidity to the futile negotiations carried on in Kiev by the Soviet 
delegation in 1918 when Dmytri Manuilsky, ostensibly in charge of 
a Soviet delegation to make peace with the Ukraine of Hetman Sko- 
ropadsky, used all his influence to foster Ukrainian Communism. 

We can well believe that the stepped-up activity in all these 
fields which adds up to Khrushchev’s definition of peaceful coexistence 
was outlined to some of the assembled Communist leaders in Mos- 
cow at the time of the Twenty-Second Congress. They may not have 
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been given the entire picture but only that portion that applies to 
their own participation in it for few of them are really acquainted 
with the full plans of Nikita Khrushchev. 

The West has so far responded in the manner that he expected, 
for it is still devoted to the task of relieving tensions in the hope of 
peace ; the West still desires negotiations over Berlin; it still insists on 
maintaining agreements which have been obviously broken, such as 
the inclusion of East Berlin into the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public, and the refusal of the international committees in Southeast 
Asia to report and investigate properly Communist aggression, but the 
hope of peace is still dominant—peace with honor and consideration 
for both sides, whereas this is the last thing that Nikita Khrushchev 
and his group want. It is up to the West not to waste its time in 
sterile negotiations but to proclaim loudly and clearly that it will not 
accept Khrushchev’s reasoning and iron curtain. 

The Twenty-Second Congress was important not for its utopian 
promises but for those portions of Khrushchev’s address which ex- 
pressed his hatred for the world of freedom. Exactly what else was 
involved except the continued de-Stalinization and the glorification of 
Khrushchev we do not yet know. Yet it was a warning to the West, 
the more ominous because of its pseudo-pacific character, to look more 
deeply, think more deeply and adjust its thinking to the present day 
instead of keeping it confined to the legalism of the past. Events 
since then, in Finland, in the United Nations, in Southeast Asia, 
Africa and South America have shown that back of Khrushchev’s 
words was an unbending determination on world conquest and the 
spreading of world slavery, perhaps in a new form but as real as 
any in the past. If the West will read those words, understand them 
and act upon them, it will be in a position to spread freedom even 
within the Iron Curtain to all the oppressed peoples behind it. Khrush- 
chev’s Congress should be a call to action by the West and not a move- 
ment toward negotiation and concession. The time for that has past. 








HISTORICITY OF PUSHKIN’S “POLTAVA” 


By JOHN P. PAULS 
(Concluded from Autumn issue) 


4. PUSHKIN’S MARIYA AND MOTRYA KOCHUBEY 


Beyond doubt the most charming and at the same time most 
tragic character in Poltava is Mariya, the historical Motrena (in U- 
krainian, Motrya) Kochubey. There is ample evidence that Pushkin 
patterned her physical appearance after and endowed her with some 
of the spiritual qualities of his platonic “secret love,” Mariya N. Ra- 
yevskaya (married name, Princess Volkonskaya), who voluntarily 
joined her husband in Siberia, where he had been exiled for his part 
in the Decembrist Uprising. Hence the poet’s compassion and his en- 
thusiastic description: “There is not one beauty in Poltava who can 
match Mariya.”** The story of Mariya in Poltava is treated in accord- 
ance with historical fact regarding Motrya, until her disappearance 
from her parents’ home. She was the youngest daughter of General 
Judge Kochubey, a Kozak officer of Tartar ancestry. Strangely, her 
godfather and the friend of her parents, Hetman Mazepa, who was 
about forty-five years her senior, returned Motrya’s love and wanted 
to marry her. His proposal, however, was rejected by her parents, not 
only because of his age, but for religious reasons as well (the Or- 
thodox Church strictly forbids marriage between godchild and god- 
parent). Annoyed by the persistent scolding of her mother, Motrya 
escaped to the hetman’s palace. Mazepa immediately sent her home 
with the Czar’s representative, Colonel Annenkov. In his letter to the 
offended Motrya, the hetman explained: 


First of all, your parents would have spread the story throughout the whole 
world that I had kidnapped their daughter by force during the night, and that 
I am keeping you as a mistress. Secondly, in keeping your Grace, neither you 
nor I would have known how to act. We would have been obliged to live as a 
newly-wedded couple, and the blows of the Church and its maledictions would 


45P,. E. Shchegolev, Utayonnaya lubov Pushkina, Pushkin (St. Peters- 
burg, 1911), 2nd ed., pp. 35-195; W. Lednicki, A. Pushkin (Cracow, 1926), pp. 226- 
263; and J. P. Pauls, Pushkin’s Dedication of “Poltava”’ and Princess Mariya 
Volkonskaya, Milwaukee, Marquette University, Slavic Institute, 1961. 
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have forced us to separate. What would I have done then? Would I not have 
suffered, if your Grace had complained of me?4é 


Pushkin utilized this unusual love in his poem, especially this 
episode, in a fictionalized version (in precisely the way that Mazepa 
had feared Motrya’s parents would misinterpret it), making full use 
of poetic license and his great artistic skill to obtain the most dramat- 
ic effects. He changed her name, and the final part of the love story 
completely. The biased history of Bantysh-Kamensky (1822), which 
contains Mazepa’s letters, served as Pushkin’s source material, there- 
by accounting in part for the distorted information about Mazepa.*' 
Mazepa sent gifts to Motrya, such as “a little book,” “a diamond 
ring.” He later advised her, “If your accursed parents disown you, 
take refuge in a convent (which, in all probability, she did after her 
father’s tragic death), and I will then know what to do. I repeat 
again, let me know what you wish.” Her parents’ strong disapproval 
of this hopeless love evidently caused Motrya to change her mind 
completely, as we can deduce from one of Mazepa’s last letters to her, 
in which he wrote desperately: 


“I expected to die rather than to notice such a great change in your heart. 
Remember only your words, remember your oath. Look at your little hands; didn’t 
you often give them to me and say, ‘Whether I am with you or not, I will love 
you till I die?’ Didn’t you promise this? . . . My letters are happier than I; they 
are in your hands; they are happier than my poor eyes, which cannot see you.” - 


These are unusual letters, and more unusual still is Mazepa’s 
love at such a late age and his desperate attempt to keep the young 
girl, as if she were the last hope in his life. Yet it is a historical fact 
that the whole episode with Motrya was over with by 1704.** Outward- 
ly, it seemed that the relationship between Mazepa and the Kochu- 
beys was not affected. They still visited each other, and Mazepa, when 
participating in Peter’s wars, would delegate the civil administration 
of Ukraine to Kochubey. This apparently friendly relationship lasted 
until April 18, 1708, when Kochubey denounced Mazepa for conspiring 


46D. N. Bantysh-Kamensky, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 575 f., and C. A. Manning, 
op. cit., p. 127 f. 

47 His chapter on Mazepa contains numerous derogatory epithets, such as: 
“Sly, cautious, spiteful, revengeful, vain, honor-seeking, unthankful,” etc. He 
dedicated the 2nd edition of his history (1830) with a most submissive and servile 
preface to Emperor Nicholas I, and was later given the offices of Governor of 
Tobolsk, Vilna and Counsellor of the Ministry. Bantysh-Kamensky’s ancestors 
immigrated to Ukraine from Moldavia during Mazepa’s hetmanate. Cf. C. Bida, 
Treaty of Hetman Ivan Mazepa and Charles XII, Winnipeg, 1959, p. 41. 

48 N. I. Kostomarov, op. cit., p. 363. 
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with the Swedes and the Poles. This was the most dangerous blow to 
Mazepa's liberation plan. 

Pushkin arbitrarily transferred the Mazepa-Mariya love episode 
to the year 1708. Contrary to Mazepa’s letter and to history, he has 
Mariya remaining in the hetman’s castle as his mistress after her 
elopement. She leaves him (according to Pushkin) only on July 25, 
1708, when her mother tries in vain to save her unfortunate father 
from execution. Of course, this is only licentia poetica, but it is wholly 
effective. Although some critics called this merely “melodrama,” it was 
powerful enough to arouse the hatred and contempt of whole genera- 
tions for the defeated liberator of Ukraine—Mazepa. Perhaps nothing 
makes the reader with a limited knowledge of history more indignant 
than the scene wherein “the evil-doer,” Mazepa, demands the death 
sentence for the “innocent” Kochubey. “Whose death? . . . Stubborn 
old man!” shouts angry Pushkin. “Whose daughter is in his 
arms? .. .” Yet the real “Mariya” perhaps never was in his arms 
in the sense Pushkin would have it. Another heart-rending incident 
describes how the grief-stricken mother, in disguise, begs Mariya in 
the hetman’s castle to save her poor father, and Mariya is not even 
aware that the executioner’s axe awaits her father. Or that last meet- 
ing of Mariya and the hetman. The most objective history in the world 
can never thereafter quite erase from the reader’s memory the sim- 
ple, Shakespearean condemnation pronounced by Pushkin’s Ophelia, 
the distraught Mariya: 


I took you for somebody else, you old man... 
His mustache was whiter than snow, 
But on yours... there are blood stains. 


Pushkin displayed the greatest compassion for his Mariya, 
gracing her with such sentiments as: “unfortunate maiden,” “poor 
Mariya,” “shy maiden,” “peaceful angel,” etc. He could not forgive 
Ryleyev for ignoring her “terrible” fate in Voynarovsky, and Push- 
kin’s most powerful accusation against Mazepa was that he had 
“pleaded for the death penalty for the father of a girl he had 
seduced.”’ It would seem that by exaggerating Mariya’s tragedy Push- 
kin intended to invoke “the curse of humanity” upon Mazepa’s head. 

Regarding Mariya’s fate, Pushkin somberly said, “Tradition is 
silent about her”; only when a blind Ukrainian kobzar plays Mazepa’s 
songs, in the village, does he “occasionally mention the sinful maiden 
to the young Kozak daughters.” On this point, Pushkin was correct. 
It is somewhat surprising that such a conspicuous historical romance 
should disappear completely from the pages of history. Was the 
church’s excommunication of Mazepa responsible, or was it the ill-will 
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of the people, who regarded with revulsion a love between a god- 
daughter and godfather, or was it perhaps something else? In any 
event, it will forever remain a secret of the ages.* 

Pushkin’s Mariya aroused much controversial criticism; some 
praised her, some blamed her, one even called her “murderer.” Of 
this strange love, Briickner has said, “The psychological riddle Push- 
kin has left unsolved,” and he called Mariya “a Romantic puppet.” 
V. G. Belinsky, Russia’s most articulate critic, called Poltava “a poem 
without a hero,” and criticized its structure, but praised its details. 
He admired Pushkin’s Mariya more than Tatyana (in Yevgeniy One- 
gin) for her (Mariya’s) “proud, firm and decisive character,” for her 
ability to love a true hero against all odds, although, according to 
Belinsky, her misfortune was that she did not find that hero in 
Mazepa. “This mistake was her tragedy, but not her guilt. Mariya, 
as a woman, is great in this mistake.” 

It seems to us Belinsky came very close in his interpretation 
of Mariya’s strange yet historical love, but he overlooked one simple 
fact—she was not a Russian, but a Ukrainian girl. Mariya most cer- 
tainly did not look, as did Pushkin or Belinsky, upon Mazepa as “a 
traitor,” but as a national hero, capable of saving Ukraine from Rus- 
sian domination. As a daughter of the man holding the second highest 
office in the country, Mariya constantly visited the hetman’s court, 
where the Kozak officers, or as Pushkin described them, “the friends 
of bloody antiquity,” ceaselessly discussed the fate of Ukraine and 
“were waiting for a national uprising” against “hated Muscovy.” 
“They demanded haughtily that the hetman tear off their chains.” 
Mariya, the Kozak girl, doubtlessly belonged to that patriotic youth 
which was looking forward to “dangerous changes,” and Pushkin him- 
self stated clearly that she “with an unfeminine soul, liked cavalry 


49D. N. Bantysh-Kamensky, (op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 379, 577), wrote vaguely 
that young Chuykevych married Kochubey’s daughter (without mentioning their 
first names). That Chuykevych was captured at Poltava, 1709, and was sent to 
Siberia, where he later became a monk, and his wife returned to Ukraine and also 
entered a monastery. This gave an excuse for some popular historians, such as, 
M. Arkas (Istoria Ukrainy, 4th ed., 1947, p. 418) to think it was Motrya Kochu- 
bey. 

The contemporary Ukrainian historian of that era, O. P. Ohloblyn, in his 
letter of October 9, 1960, wrote the author it was Katerina Kochubey, who married 
Semen V. Chuykevych in May, 1707; his father, General Judge Vasyl Chuyke- 
vych was captured at Poltava and sent to Siberia. This was already clarified by 
Modzalevsky in his Malorossiyskyi Rodoslovnik. Ohloblyn said: “The fate of 
Motrya Kochubey remained indeed unknown. Perhaps, she really went to a 
monastery, where she died.” We respectfully acknowledge this valuable informa- 
tion. 
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pageantry, military music, and battle cries before the insignias of the 
Little Russian ruler . . .” During banquets “she listened only to the 
hetman,” and “sang only those songs which he had composed,” and 
we know those songs were highly patriotic, calling upon the Kozaks 
to save Ukraine from her enemies, to fight till death for their faith 
and liberties. The hetman no doubt spoke openly about the liberation 
of Ukraine in the house of his close friend and deputy, Kochubey. This 
was even reported to Czar Peter in Kochubey’s denunciation. Kochu- 
bey, being half Tartar, was more interested in the favors of the 
Czar and possibly in attaining the hetmanate for himself than in an 
independent Ukraine. Motrya, however, was a sincere Ukrainian 
patriot and believed in the ideas of the hetman. 

This affair was interpreted altogether differently by a Ukrainian 
writer, Ludmila Starytska-Chernyakhivska, in her drama Ivan Ma- 
zepa, where she simply and probably accurately expressed Motrya’s 
enchantment with Mazepa as a leader and liberator of Ukraine, sin- 
cerely believing that her adored hero would “throw off the hateful 
yoke and crown Ukraine with independence.” 


My soul is obsessed by the fire of your dreams, 
And I believe you will conquer all, 
That you will break the hateful yoke.50 


Pushkin, by tampering with the time and circumstances of the 
affair, made not only a historical error, but a psychological and 
logical one as well, and thereby exposed himself to warranted criti- 
cism. A thoughtful reader would never quite believe that for thirteen 
weeks Mazepa could hide from Mariya such fateful news as the ar- 
rest of her father for denouncing the hetman and the fact that he 
had been sentenced to death and was awaiting execution. Nor would 
he accept that a daughter would remain in the arms of her father’s 
executioner to the day of her father’s doom. But this love episode had 
in fact already withered away four years previously. 


5. THE GLORIFICATION OF PETER THE GREAT 


In the short sketch of the third canto depicting the battle of Pol- 
tava (for which the poem was named, in order to avoid confusion with 
Byron’s Mazeppa), Pushkin glorified the important Russian victory, 
but most of all he glorified its master mind, the triumphant Czar 
Peter. Mazepa, an “enemy of Russia,” is depicted in Poltava as a 
devil in the flesh, while Peter is portrayed as a semi-god. His voice is 


soL, Starytska-Chernyakhivska, Ivan Mazepa, Drama in 5 Acts (Kiev, 
1929), p. 78. 
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“from above inspired” . . .“‘he is beautiful, he is like a divine storm.” 
Even his horse “is proud of his mighty rider” . . . and “his Czarist 
feast is beautiful,’’ he even drinks “for the health of his teachers— 
enemies .. .” Of course, all this is described masterfully, yet what has 
happened to Pushkin’s noble principle about the poet’s “secret or open 
partiality” in art? Even earlier, in 1826 in his Stanzas, Pushkin ex- 
tolled Peter and so took leave of his liberal convictions, but in Poltava 
he started the unsurpassed Petriad, which reached its zenith in The 
Bronze Horseman (1833), in which he praised the Czar Reformer and 
his newly built capital in glowing terms: “Be fair, city of Peter, and 
stand as unshakeable as Russia.” True, in the same poem Pushkin’s 
hero, Yevgeniy, crazed with grief after losing his beloved in a hor- 
rible flood, threatens the statue of the builder of St. Petersburg, Czar 
Peter, who—in Yevgeniy’s eyes—has put Russia at the edge of a 
chasm. Basing his judgment on this passage and on Pushkin’s notes 
on the history of Peter the Great, J. Tretiak thought that Pushkin 
had condemned the great reformer, who while building his all-power- 
ful empire crushed the happiness of the common man and “any na- 
tional individualism.” For Tretiak, the pulling of Hetman Mazepa’s 
mustache by the Czar, described in Poltava, reveals Peter as an 
Asiatic despot, in spite of his Western dress and ideas on civiliza- 
tion."* Even if Pushkin at times was critical of Peter, his Poltava 
“might be considered a poetic canonization of Peter the Great as the 
builder and defender of the Russian Empire,” says W. Lednicki.™ 

The evaluation of Peter I and his reforms from the historio- 
sophical point of view later separated the Russian Slavophiles and 
the Westernizers, with the latter glorifying him for bringing Western 
civilization to Russia. It is worth mentioning that L. N. Tolstoy at- 
tempted a novel of Peter’s times on several occasions, but in the 
course of his research became so disgusted with the person of the 
despotic Emperor, the embodiment of all Tolstoy hated, that he gave 
up the project.** The philosopher, N. Berdyayev, said of Peter I that 
“he was a Bolshevik on the throne,’’™* while the Russian common peo- 
ple saw in him the living embodiment of the Apocalyptical Beast, 
the Antichrist, and for saying as much they were often burned alive 
or tortured to death in the dreaded chambers of the “Preobrazhen- 
skiy prikaz.”*> Nevertheless his unique achievements in the modern- 


51 J. Tretiak, Mickiewicz i Puszkin (Warsaw, 1906), p. 274. 

52 W. Lednicki, Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman (Berkeley, 1955), p. 57. 

53 D. S. Mirsky, A History of Russian Literature (New York, 1949), p. 261. 

54.N. Berdyayev, The Russian Idea (New York, 1948), p. 15. 

55 A. N. Pypin, Istoria russkoy literatury, 3rd ed., Vol. III (St. Petersburg, 
1907), p. 307 ff. 
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ization of the Russian Empire made Peter a national hero in the 
eyes of his apologists, such as Prokopovich, Sumarokov, Lomonosov, 
Pushkin and Belinsky, who regarded him as a superhuman or a 
divine being. Soviet Russia, on its way to world domination, also has 
glorified Peter as the builder of a new and mighty Russia. (Cf. the 
Soviet film Emperor Peter 1). M. F. Florinsky has observed the strik- 
ing similarities between Peter’s and Stalin’s methods in transform- 
ing Russia. 

Pushkin’s contribution to the glorification of Peter I—his magic 
verses, which have been committed to memory in Russia by genera- 
tion after generation—is greater than one would suppose. As M. F. 
Florinsky remarks, “They exercise an influence from which even the 
trained historian finds it difficult to free himself.” 


6. MORAL ASPECTS IN THE LIVES OF MAZEPA AND PETER 


In discussing the historicity of Poltava, we cannot ignore some 
moral issues in the lives of the two leading characters of the poem. 
In this regard, the conclusion of the Soviet critic, B. S. Meylakh, is 
interesting: 

The contrast between Peter (heroism, simplicity, magnanimity) and Ma- 


zepa (egoism, treachery, pride), as two basically opposite types, constitutes the 
ideological essence of the poem.57 


If this were Pushkin’s intention, then he dealt very carelessly with 
history, inasmuch as no objective history of Peter could possibly de- 
pict him in such a noble light. We refer confirmed skeptics to Florin- 
sky’s chapter, “Peter at the Bar of History,” in his book quoted 
previously. Here we mention only a few incidents in Peter’s life which 
should suffice to dispel any illusion of his magnanimity. 

First, Czar Peter personally branded Mazepa as a “traitor,” 
writing in his universal that he “forgot God’s fear and the kissing of 
the Cross,” implying that Mazepa had broken his oath to his sover- 
eign. Now it is generally accepted that the breaking of an oath is 
reprehensible. But all revolutionaries and liberators who fight for 
the independence of their countries first automatically break their al- 
legiance to their sovereigns, yet history does not waste a word of 
censure on them, especially if they are successful. Thus England 
regarded George Washington as a “traitor” after he engaged in the 
revolutionary war against the British Crown. It is important, how- 
ever, that the American people look upon him as a liberator, the 


56 M. T. Fiorinsky, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 340. 
517 Istoria russkoy literatury, by U.S.S.R. Academy (Moscow, 1953), Vol. 
VI, p. 238. 
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father of their country, and a national hero. Moreover, today, in the 
heart of Great Britain—before the National Gallery in London— 
stands a monument of George Washington. Both Americans and 
Englishmen now place flowers in homage at the base of this statue. 
Would the Russians ever allow the Ukrainians to erect such a monu- 
ment to their eventual liberator from Russia in Moscow? 

Since 1654, Muscovy has made “new and drastic inroads on 
cherished Kozak liberties” at every opportunity, with the purpose of 
abolishing their autonomy, making of Ukraine a Russian province and 
turning its freedom-loving people into Russian bondsmen. Catherine II 
finally attained these goals in 1783. Mazepa foresaw all this; yet with 
the powerful and despotic Peter he could not act as a lion, but only as 
a fox. In such circumstances he necessarily could be only “an un- 
scrupulous politician” in trying to liberate his country. 

One can see how unscrupulous Peter himself was when he was 
planning the unprovoked Northern War, in setting up a secret coali- 
tion with August II of Poland and Denmark against Sweden. He 
“deceived the Swedes with a show of friendship till the moment he 
was able to end his war with Turkey,” said B. Pares.** He declared war 
on Sweden the day (August 19, 1700) after he had concluded the 
peace treaty with Turkey in order “to avenge the insults” suffered at 
the hands of the Swedish governor in Riga in 1697, when he, during 
his travels incognito (as Captain Peter Mikhaylov), penetrated the 
secrets of that fortress. Thus he started a war out of personal pique. 
(That journey Klyuchevsky called “the secret burglar expedition to 
steal from Western Europe naval and technological knowledge.” ) 
Peter himself cynically told A. Ostermann: “We need Europe for 
several decades, and later we must turn our backs on it.”*® 


When Peter’s son, Czarevich Alexis, escaped from his father 
to Naples, Peter swore “solemnly before the altar” his “greatest 
love” and complete forgiveness and freedom. Yet when Alexis re- 
turned, he put him in the torture chamber, where he was flogged to 
death on June 26, 1718, and as Menshikov noted in his journal, three 
days later the “divine” Czar celebrated and was “particularly gay” on 
his name day, after having committed the heinous crime of filicide. 
Nuns were flogged mercilessly; his former wife, Czarina Eudoxie, was 
flogged and exiled to a convent in Arctic Russia, and Alexis’ friend, Do- 
sipheus, the Bishop of Rostov, was broken on the wheel.® The sadism 
and cruelty of Peter had no limits. He hanged friends of his wife 


58 B. Pares, A History of Russia, 5th ed. (New York, 1945), p. 190. 
59 V. O. Klyuchevsky, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 214. 
60M. T. Florinsky, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 332 ff. 
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and supporters of his step-sister, Sophie, in front of their bedrooms, 
poured water on his victims in winter and let them freeze to death, 
was proud of chopping off heads with one ax stroke, enjoyed watch- 
ing executions, impaling, his unfortunate victims being broken on 
the wheel. . . “For everything,” writes Klyuchevsky, “for sending a 
petition to the Czar through an improper office, for the unauthorized 
chopping down of a large oak or mast tree, for the absence of a noble- 
man from a parade, for the selling of Russian clothes, there followed 
the confiscation of property, the loss of all civil rights, the knout, 
hard labor, the gallows, political or physical death.” Admiral Aprak- 
sin, one of his closest collaborators, wrote in 1716 about the general 
despair in Russia: “In all cases we are walking as if blind, and do not 
know what to do.. .”** Peter changed his mistresses like gloves, but 
woe to those whom he found unfaithful to him. Anne Mons was 
thrown into prison, Marie Hamilton was executed in his presence. 
His second wife, Martha Skovorotski, renamed Catherine by Peter, 
was more fortunate. She was a gay, robust Polish or Latvian peasant 
girl, a servant of pastor Gliick. After the Russian capture of Marien- 
burg in 1702, Martha passed through several hands before she be- 
came Menshikov’s mistress. Peter met her in 1703, took her, renamed 
her, and in 1705 sired two children whom he recognized as his own. 
Catherine, who became a real trooper’s wife and accompanied him on 
all his campaigns, bore him eleven children (most of whom died in 
infancy). Peter finally married her in 1712, crowing her solemnly 
on May 18, 1724, and bestowing upon her the title of empress. In 
November, however, he caught the Empress with a handsome lover, 
young chamberlain William Mons, a brother of his former unfortunate 
mistress. Raging, he decapitated Mons and ordered that his head be 
put in alcohol and kept in Catherine’s chamber as a warning.” Peter’s 
sudden illness and death, caused by a severe cold and chronic venereal 
disease, most probably saved her life. 

Examples of Peter’s atrocious crimes against humanity could 
be multiplied endlessly. His treatment of the body of Ivan Miloslav- 
sky, an uncle of his step-sister Sophie was outrageous. The corpse was 
exhumed and publicly drawn by pigs and placed under the execution 
block, so that the blood of Sophie’s followers could run over the 
body. 

His attitude toward religion and the clergy was cynical and 
blasphemous; he used the Church only as a tool of autocracy. There 


61 V. O. Klyuchevsky, op. cit., Vol. IV, p 217. 

62 M. T. Florinsky, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 334. Also: R. N. Bain, The First Roma- 
novs (London, 1905), which we quote according to M, I. Mandryka, Mazepa, a 
Poem (Winnipeg, 1960), p. 87. 
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were drunken orgies, “The Most Drunken Synod,” led by Peter, where, 
attired in liturgical vestments, he publicly mocked the divine services 
and the highest clergy, drank from sacred chalices while paying 
homage to Venus and Bacchus in the company of prostitutes, and 
then hastened to the torture chambers of Preobrazhenskoye to muti- 
late the bodies of his victims. Truly, Peter was “a Bolshevik on the 
throne,” and had no right to speak of “God’s fear.” One can only 
wonder how in his Stanzas (1826) Pushkin could possibly have 
spoken of Peter’s “unrevengeful memory” (pamyat’yu nezloben). 

There is no intention here to minimize the extraordinary talent, 
energy and ability of Czar Peter I, who for Russia, no doubt, was 
“Great.” Yet history shows that there was nothing in the life of Ma- 
zepa that could compare with the wild barbarities and sadism that 
raged in Peter. 

Mazepa was a great man who lived in a very difficult time—the 
time when the Russian sphinx began to test its muscles and to sharpen 
its claws. Ukraine was surrounded by traditional enemies, eager to 
possess that “bread basket.” To reiterate, Pushkin himself admitted, 
“Mazepa is one of the most remarkable men of his epoch,” and Ma- 
zepa was highly respected by Peter himself. Educated in Western 
Europe, Mazepa was a famous patron of culture, the Church and 
the arts, in the unruly steppes of Ukraine. All signs indicate he 
would have brought peace, order and prosperity to Ukraine had not 
Peter exhausted Ukraine by constant wars. Confronted, however, by 
false denunciation at the hands of some Kozaks eager to undermine 
his autocratic power and to take his place, Mazepa became too sub- 
servient to Muscovy, began to placate the Kozak nobility by a policy 
of land grants, and paid too little attention to the common people and 
the poor Kozaks. His Machiavellian policy misled even the shrewd 
and suspicious Peter for many years, although Annenkov, Golitsyn 
and Menshikov had been ordered to watch him. At the same time, the 
Kozak officers did not know what Mazepa was really planning and 
thus were unprepared to understand him and to act swiftly and in 
concert at the right hour. Mazepa ordered his Church to pray for 
the safety of Ukraine from the invasion of the enemies of Orthodoxy, 
and advised the population to hide their provisions in the ground. 
This confused the people when the Swedes came to Ukraine. The sup- 
lies for the Swedes stored in the cities were lost when the cities were 
quickly captured by the Russians. Thus, by his exaggerated cautious- 
ness, Mazepa outsmarted himself and hurt his own cause. Mazepa 
missed the best opportunity to attack the Czar in 1707, when Peter’s 
merciless exploitation of the people caused the rebellion of the 
peasants on the Volga and of the Don Cossacks, led by K. Bulavin. 
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Instead of helping the Don Cossacks, Mazepa sent his troops to 
suppress them as ordered by Peter. In fulfilling the Czar’s drastic 
orders, Mazepa was often blamed by the people. On the other hand, 
because he did not break with Peter openly, he was in no position 
to oppose his orders. Pushkin’s main accusation, that Mazepa plead- 
ed “for the punishment of the father of the girl seduced by him,” 
is half true at best. The leading historian of that era, O. P. Ohloblyn, 
proved that Mazepa warned Kochubey and Iskra through Apostol, 
giving them a chance to escape from the Russian investigations to 
the Crimea. Both of the denouncers, however, were so positive they 
would succeed in deposing Mazepa that they went to the Czar willing- 
ly, only to find the death sentence awaiting them. 

Cynical and blasphemous in the extreme was the text of the 
excommunication of Mazepa ordered by Peter and prepared later 
by the Russian Orthodox Church. In it Mazepa was called “the 
second Judas,” “devil in the flesh .. .”, while Peter was venerated as 
“Lord,” “Christ .. .” In that text we read: 

...@ devil in the flesh, but not a man, thrice damned apostate Mazepa, 


who left the Lord’s Christ, his Lord (Peter) and benefactor, and joined the 
enemy. 


And here is the prayer for Peter: 


.-..on the fields of Poltava, when to our help descended the Lord of 
Heavenly Hosts, and armed himself against our powerful enemies and defeated 
them, doing grace to His Christ—Peter.*4 


In reality, Mazepa was the greatest benefactor of the Church, 
and his attitude toward religion was unfailingly one of reverence. He 
even composed a psalm of great sincerity and devotion: 

Oh God, let us always have love, 
And let us glorify Thy name.¢5 
This psalm became a permanent part of Ukrainian lyricism. 

Reared in a home of serenity and magnificence and educated in 
Western Europe, Mazepa was free of any religious bigotry. He re- 
spected the Catholic Church, yet he was devoted to his Orthodox 
Church. His mother was the Abbess Mary Magdalen at the Ascen- 
sion Convent in Kiev, and one of his sisters was a nun. Mazepa, as 
hetman of Ukraine, spent millions for churches, monasteries and 
schools in Ukraine, Byelorussia, Serbia, Greece, Syria, and Palestine. 
He bought a chalice of pure gold, a lamp, and a silver altar for the 


68 QO. P. Ohloblyn, op. cit., p. 297. 
64 OQ. Kupranets’, Vyklyatyi Hetman Mazepa (Toronto, 1958), pp. 11, 15. 
65 Hetman I. Mazepa, op. cit., p. 34 f. 
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Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, and published a Gospel 
in the Arabic language for the Patriarch of Alexandria. To this day 
the artistic silver plate is in use on high holidays as an antimins in 
the same Basilica, with the inscription: “Donated by His Grace 
Ioannes Mazepa, Russian (sic!) Hetman.” Czar Peter himself called 
Mazepa “a great builder of churches.” Yet an anathema that was un- 
lawfully ordered by Peter I, whom his own Russian people had 
nicknamed “Antichrist,” made Mazepa “damned,” in the eyes of 
the church Mazepa had so generously supported. 

Vae victis! Woe to the vanquished, the ancient Romans used to 
say. And this is especially true in the case of Mazepa. Had he bested 
Peter on the battlefield of Poltava, history would have spoken of him 
with great respect and would have smiled tolerantly at his autumnal 
love for his goddaughter, Motrya, and his breaking of his oath of 
allegiance to Czar Peter. However, a double moral standard in judging 
success and failure still operates, a principal reason some opinions 
of Mazepa are so harsh. 


7. OTHER CHARACTERS 


The other characters in Poltava are sketchy and on the whole 
do not deviate too much from history. The main enemy of Peter I, 
the Swedish King Charles XII, was treated by Pushkin with civility 
and even some respect. (Peter respected Charles as “a severe teacher 
in the lesson of glory.”) The only contradiction is between the evalua- 
tion of Charles XII in Pushkin’s preface and Mazepa’s disappointment 
with “the courageous boy,” “military vagabond,” who was not fit to 
engage in war with “the autocratic giant”—Peter I. Kochubey and 
his wife are depicted as “rich and famous” people, who have more 
pride, however, in their “beautiful daughter,” Mariya, than in their 
wealth. The mother is very religious and tries to discourage Mariya 
from loving “the shameless, sinful old man, who should have been 
a father and friend to his innocent goddaughter rather than a hus- 
band.” After Mariya’s elopement both mother and father live only 
for revenge. Madame Kochubey, accurately enough, is depicted as 
the driving force behind her husband’s plan for denunciation. Kochu- 
bey’s replies to Orlyk regarding money, during the interrogation, are 
exquisite and are no doubt Pushkin’s creation. The darkest character 
in the poem, after Mazepa, is his trusted Secretary Orlyk, who later, 
in exile, became the hetman. Pushkin made of him “a fierce inquisi- 
tor” of Kochubey, which was not too probable because Orlyk’s main 
duties centered around the hetman’s chancery. Moreover, he was in 
Vitebsk at that time. 
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The other historical characters, such as Hordiyenko (in Poltava, 
executed in 1708, but who actually died in 1734 in Turkey), Chechel, 
Paliy, Voynarovsky, the Polish Princess A. Dolska, and the Jesuit Za- 
lenski are only mentioned briefly. The young Kozak, whose platonic 
love is rejected by Mariya, is a complete poetical invention. That he 
delivers “the denunciation of the villain hetman to Czar Peter from 
Kochubey”’ is definitely not in accordance with historical truth. 

Pushkin also made a topographical error. After the defeat at 
Poltava, Mazepa and Charles XII are described as escaping to the 
southwest to Turkey. Thus Mazepa could not have seen Kochubey’s 
estate in Dikanka, which is located to the north of Poltava and was 
then occupied by the Russians. 


8. HIGHLIGHTS OF THE LITERARY CRITICISM 


Ever since its appearance, Poltava has been controversial. The 
first glowing welcome (1829) was voiced by Nikolay Polovoy, in the 
Moscow Telegraph (1829), who said: “We see in it, in addition to 
other merits, something new — the nationality. Poltava from be- 
ginning to end is permeated with the Russian soul, with the Russian 
understanding.”’* Similarly, his brother, Xenofont Polevoy, saw in 
it “an unseen power of the Russian spirit” and “the Russian view- 
point of the poet on the matter.” Interestingly enough, these first 
voices about Poltava became the standard official opinion of Czarist 
and Soviet Russia. The Soviets now see in it “strict historicity” 
(strogiy historism) , and “the spirit of the true nationality,” but they 
like above all “the ideological content of the poem, its patriotic 
trend.”** For A. Slonimsky, Pushkin is “an objective historian,” and 
even the distorted Mazepa-Mariya love story is “an objectively ren- 
dered historical fact” (obyektivno peredannyi istoricheskiy fakt) .* 
In the diaspora, G. V. Vernadsky was careful enough not to voice 
an opinion on Poltava, but in general he thinks: “Historicity is the 
distinguishing feature of Pushkin’s creativity, the main element of 
his genius.”’® 

But other contemporary critics were less kind to Poltava. In 
the Son of the Fatherland (1929), an anonymous critic highly praised 
Pushkin’s earlier works, but gave his reasons why Poltava did not 


66 V. A. Zelinsky, Russkaya kriticheskaya literatura o proizvedeniyakh A. 8. 
Pushkina, in 7 Vols. (Moscow, 1887), Vol. I, pp. 136-148. 

67 Istoria russkoy literatury, op. cit., Vol. VI, pp. 240-242. 

68 A. Slonimsky, Masterstvo Pushkina (Moscow, 1959), pp. 276, 293. 

69G. V. Vernadsky, “Pushkin kak istorik,” Uchenyya zapiski (Prague, 
1924), Vol. I, No. 2, p. 61. 
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impress him: the poet did not have to account for fictitious characters 
and situations in earlier works, but “for historical persons, we de- 
mand fullness of character and wish to see events in their genuine, 
probable aspect, even in the magic mirror of fiction. This does not 
exist in the poem, Poltava.” Then he proceded to censure Pushkin for 
mixing different epochs and actions, for painting them too sketchily, 
for a lack of consistency in his characters, as e.g., “The hero (sic!) 
of Little Russian history, Kochubey, is shown to be worse than Ma- 
zepa. himself, because the hetman had told his secret to Kochubey as 
to a friend, and had honestly asked the hand of his daughter before he 
decided to abduct her from her parents’ home, not by force, but by 
mutual agreement with her. Even the revolt initiated by Mazepa 
resulted from the constant urgings of his officers, as is stated in the 
poem.” Further, “Mazepa is brutally abused, and is not depicted as 
history depicts him. One poem, composed by Mazepa and published in 
History of Little Russia by Bantysh-Kamensky, reflects Mazepa’s 
character more accurately than all the profane epithets applied to 
him by the author of the poem, Poltava.’”’ Regarding further incon- 
sistencies on the part of Pushkin, the critic did not agree with the 
words the poet put in Mazepa’s mouth about Charles XII, namely, 
“a dashing and daring lad,” although Pushkin himself in his preface 
said that Charles XII “escaped the notorious mistake of Napoleon” 
and that Peter I was afraid of him, avoiding a pitched battle “as a 
very dangerous matter.”*° The last remark was so uncomfortably 
accurate that it caused Pushkin to delete his preface from subsequent 
editions. 

In the Herald of Europe (1829), N. Nadezhdin criticized Push- 
kin for having written too little about the actual battle to justify the 
name of the poem. Then he disagreed with those who likened Push- 
kin’s Mazepa to that of Byron. Byron’s Mazepa “casts a gigantic 
shadow,” while Pushkin’s Mazepa is “nothing but a hypocritical, soul- 
less, little old man.” Nadezhdin thought that Pushkin, even with his 
“genius for caricature,” had tackled a problem too big for his talent. 
“It would be sinful to think,” he continued, “that there was ‘no fa- 
therland,’ ‘no freedom’ for a man playing with the idea: 

Be it known to all forever, 
We have freedom by the saber.”71 

To the defense of Pushkin’s historicity in Poltava came his 
friend, M. Maksimovich, Professor of Botany at Moscow University 
and an ardent Ukrainian folksong collector. In Ateney (1829), he 


70 V. A. Zelinsky, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 149-156. 
11 Ibid., pp. 167-185. 
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took the official Russian line, based on the servile and biased authority 
of Bantysh-Kamensky, stating: “The characters of the persons ap- 
pearing in Pushkin’s poem are exactly as depicted in history.” Fur- 
thermore, he even disagreed with Pushkin that Ukraine had ever been 
“waiting for Charles.” 


1831 Pushkin himself wrote a Retort to the Critics, stating: 


Habent sua fata libelli. Poltava was not a success. Perhaps it did not deserve it; 
but I was spoiled by the welcome shown my earlier, much weaker writings; 
besides, this composition is completely original, and that is why we are fighting. 


Then Pushkin proved that Mazepa’s love was a historical fact 
and cited many examples in literature where a young girl genuinely 


loved an old man, as, for example, Shakespeare’s Desdemona, who 
loved an old Negro, Otello. 


Mariya (or Matrena) was fascinated, I was told, by vanity and not by love; 
a great honor for the daughter of the General Judge to be a mistress of the 
hetman! Then I was told that my Mazepa is a wicked and foolish little old man. 
That I depicted Mazepa as a wicked man, that I regret. I cannot find him good, 
especially at the moment he petitions for the execution of the father of the girl 
he seduced. A man shows his foolishness either in his actions or in his words: 


Mazepa acts in my poem exactly as he did in history, and his speeches explain 
his historical character. 


Pushkin insisted that Mazepa would have sought revenge for 
a tug on his mustache by the Czar: 


Mazepa was educated in Europe at a time when notions of a nobleman’s honor 
were at their peak—Mazepa could have remembered for a long time an offense by 
the Muscovite Czar and could have sought revenge for it, given an opportunity. 
His whole character is revealed here as being insidious, cruel and unchanging. 
Pulling the mustache of a Pole or a Kozak was the same as grabbing a Rus- 
sian by the beard... 


Pushkin continued: 
In the Herald of Europe, there was a remark that the poem’s title was inap- 
propriate and that I probably did not name it “Mazepa” in order not to as- 


sociate it with Byron. Rightly so, but there was also another reason: an epi- 
graph .. .73 


Then Pushkin gave his view on Byron’s Mazeppa: 


72 Ibid., pp. 185-191. 
73 The following is the epigraph from Byron’s Mazeppa (1818): 


The power and glory of the war, 
Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 
Had pass’d to triumphant Czar. 
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Incidentally, in speaking of Poltava, the critics also mentioned Byron’s Mazeppa; 
but how did they understand him! Byron knew of Mazepa only from Voltaire’s 
History of Charles XII.74 He was struck only by the picture of a man bound 
to a wild horse dashing through the steppes. The picture, of course, is very 
poetical, but look what he did with it. However, do not seek here either Mazepa, 
or Charles, or this somber, hateful, poignant character who appears in almost 
all of Byron’s works, but who (to make matters worse for one of my critics), 
just as if intentionally, does not appear in Mazeppa.’5 Byron did not even think 
about it; he displayed sequences of sketches, one more striking than the next— 
that’s all: but what an ardent creation, what a broad, swift brush! If he had 
known the story of the seduced daughter and her executed father, then in all 
probability no one after him would have even dared to touch this horrible sub- 
ject. 


Continuing his polemics, Pushkin said: 


Having read in (K. F. Ryleyev’s poem) Voynarovsky these lines for the first 
time: 

The wife of the martyr Kochubey 

And their seduced daughter, 


I was astonished how a poet could have by-passed such a horrible incident. 

To burden historical characters with invented horrors is neither wise nor 
generous. Defamation in poems has always seemed to me unpraiseworthy. But 
in the description of Mazepa to omit such a striking historical fact was even 
more unforgivable. 


Then Pushkin expressed his own opinion of Poltava: 


74 There is evidence that Byron also used other sources on Mazepa, such as 
Memoirs of the Life of Peter the Great, by John Barrow (1764-1848), and had 
orad information about him from the Polish poet, A. Malczewski. Cf. I. Sydoruk, 
op. cit., p. 81. 

75 As early as July, 1825 (3 years before writing Poltava) Pushkin in a 
letter to his friend, N. N. Rayevsky, Jr., expressed some disillusionment with 
Byron, after comparing him with Shakespeare: 


. .. how wonderful is Shakespeare! I am overwhelmed. How insignificant 
in comparison with him is Byron—the tragedian! Byron, who created in 
all, but one character (women do not have character; they have frequent 
passions in their youth; that’s why it is so easy te depict them), the 
same Byron distributed among his heroes the individual traits of his 
own character—to one he gave his pride, to another his hatred, to a 
third, his melanchely, etc., and in this way, from one full character, 
somber and energetic, he made several insignificant ones—this is not 
tragedy at all. 


The realistically minded Pushkin depicted Mazepa according to official Rus- 
sian historiography (an exception was Voltaire, whose weak influences are notice- 
able in the preface, first and second cantos). Thus, D. Czizhevsky erroneously 
calls Poltava a “Byronist poem.” See his: Outline of Comparative Slavic Litera- 
tures (Boston, 1952), p. 97. 
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But what a hideous subject! Not one good, benevolent feeling. Not one com- 
forting feature! Temptation, enmity, treason, craftiness, cowardice, atrocity ... 
Delvig wondered how I could have taken such a subject. Strong characters and 
a deep tragic shadow enveloping all these horrors, this is what captivated me. 
I wrote Poltava in several days; for a longer time I would not have been able 
to stay with it, and I would have dropped everything.7¢ 


Yet the criticism of Poltava did not stop even after the death of 
the poet. In Galateya (1939), an anonymous critic insisted that many 
have a “twisted opinion” of the poem. “This is, if not the weakest, at 
least one of the weakest of his epic writings, because of the creation, 
the characters and the composition itself.’”’ Most of the arguments 
that followed were repetitions of former ones. The critic finished with 
a bitter and unjust reproach: 

And there are still people who with all confidence assert that Pushkin is the 


poet, not only of Russia, but of all humanity, that he is not one bit lesser than 
the poets of all ages and all nations.’7 


Criticism of Poltava has never ceased completely. A unique 
opinion of Pushkin’s attitude toward Mazepa was expressed by D. N. 
Ovsyaniko-Kulikovsky, who praised the poet’s “objectivity and be- 
nevolence” in creating Mazepa’s character, and even his: 

. . . objectivity as a historian as well as an artist, an objectivity which does not 
exclude the judgment of history and moral sentence, but neither does it permit 


one to resort to the stereotype of the conventionally moral and to paragraphs of 
the criminal code in the appraisal of a historical character.7® 


The critic thought also that Pushkin was compelled to write about 
the “crimes of Mazepa” in order to make “reservation for censorship,” 
but that the poet’s real opinion was expressed in his preface: “Mazepa 
is one of the most remarkable persons of that epoch,” or in his Re- 
tort to the Critics: “To burden historical characters with invented 
horrors is not wise and not generous.” 

It is quite true that censorship in Imperial as well as Soviet 
Russia would not allow one to write objectively or positively about 
Mazepa. Furthermore, Pushkin had had enough trouble with his gov- 
ernment (exile to the South and to Mikhaylovskoye, the letter on 
atheism, Gavriliada, friendship with the Decembrists, Nicholas I as 
his personal censor, etc.). Yet considering everything Pushkin wrote 
about Mazepa, it is difficult to see any sign of “objectivity and bene- 
volence.” Pushkin’s intense chauvinism and his negative attitude 


76 “Retort to the Critics,” in Pushkin’s Works, op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 190-93. 

17 V. A. Zelinsky, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 89. 

78D. N. Ovsyaniko-Kulikovsky, Istoria russkoy literatury XIX v. (Moscow, 
1911), Vol. I, p. 355. Quite opposite is the view expressed by the ardent critic: 
V. G. Belinsky, Sochineniya (Kiev, 1913), Vol. II, pp. 554-74. 
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toward liberation movements were unveiled during the Polish strug- 
gle for independence from Russia: in a letter to Madame Ye. M. 
Khitrovo dated February 9, 1831, he bluntly stated: “Delenda est 
Varsovia!” In addition, by his anti-Western and anti-Polish odes, 
To the Slanderers of Russia and the Anniversary of Borodino (1831), 
Pushkin infuriated his liberal Russian friends. They regarded these 
efforts as “barrack-room ballads,” as a “blot on his poetic reputation.” 
A. I. Turgenev called Pushkin “a barbarian regarding Poland.” This 
dismayed the great poet, who remarked sadly: “No longer does the 
decay or glory of the Fatherland stir any response in the Russian 
heart .. .””* Thus it would be naive to believe that Pushkin sym- 
pathized with Mazepa’s attempt to liberate Ukraine. 

Of the non-Russian critics, worthy of mention is A. Brickner, 
who in discussing Poltava stressed the shortcomings of the poem, 
such as: the negative, “conventional” portrayal of Mazepa, the depic- 
tion of Mariya as “a Romantic puppet,” the “unsolved psychological 
riddle” of their love, and the fact that “the private feud passes un- 
expectedly into the glorification of Peter the Great,” but for all this: 


. . . the poet repays us by the wonderful ring of the verse, by the sharply out- 
lined figures that pass before us as if alive; the style is wholly changed. With 
the simplest means, with a naturalness regularly affected, and an absence of art 
that is the greatest art, he narrated and depicted at a rapid rate with loosely 
flung strokes which yet produced the greatest clearness, an epical distinctness; . 
his picturing of the scenery of Ukraine, the glamor of its still summer nights, 
of the hot raging of battle, showed the sure hand of the master.80 


The greatest eulogy of Pushkin’s Poltava came from the pen of 
a French critic, Viscount E. M. de Vogiié, in his essay, Mazeppa, la 
legende et Vhistoire (1911), where, in discussing Byron’s and Hugo’s 
Mazeppa, he stated: 


A Russian poet fully master of his subject was to surpass his Western rivals 
and fix forever the epic figure of Mazepa. In Pushkin’s masterpiece, it is again 
brought to life with all the intuitive truth that belongs to great art, which as 
Alfred de Vigny justly remarks is frequently more than historic truth itself.81 

Time passed and the cult of Pushkin grew stronger in Russia 
with each generation, and with it love of the patriotic poem, Poltawa. 
Just criticism of the historical and other shortcomings faded before 
the artistry of Pushkin’s words, which glorify Russia’s proud victory 
and perpetuate the national myth. 


79H. Troyat, Pushkin, A Biography (London, 1951), p. 345. 

80 A, Briickner, op. cit., p. 189. 

81E. M. de Vogtié, “Mazepa as Known in Legend and in History,” in 
English in the book: Czarevitch of the 18th Century (London, 1913), p. 175. 
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9. CONCLUSIONS 


On the whole Pushkin’s Poltava depicts the historical epoch and 
the historical events accurately. But the qualities, motivations and 
details of the lives of the main characters are often flagrantly 
distorted and colored by the poet’s personal likes and dislikes. ‘“Push- 
kin was not a historian, although he wished to be one,” said Rus- 
sian Academician A. N. Pypin.*? One can hardly expect strict his- 
toricity from a work of art, and perhaps it would have been improper 
to raise this issue had not Pushkin himself demanded that the poet 
be “as impartial as fate.”” Furthermore, in his beautiful poetical 
testament, Monument (1836), the great Russian bard emphatically 
stressed that he, in his “cruel age, glorified freedom and called for 
mercy for the fallen.” Pushkin nonetheless condemned both Mazepa’s 
struggle for an independent Ukraine (1709) and the Polish war of 
liberation (1830-31). 

Pushkin proved to be not only a partial poet, but an inaccurate 

prophet as well. In his closing of Poltava he stated solemnly, “Maze- 
pa is forgotten .. .” (Zabyt Mazepa s davnikh por). Yet one need 
only read the servile message of the “Academy” meeting, com- 
memorating the 230th anniversary of the battle of Poltava, sent from 
Poltava in 1939 “to the great scholar, wise leader, beloved father and 
teacher—comrade Stalin.” It says in part: 
Despicable traitor of the Ukrainian people, blood hound Judas—Mazepa, whose 
direct descendants are the thrice cursed bourgeois nationalists and other agents 
of capitalism, dreamed then to fulfill his black thoughts—to break the historical 
friendship (sic!) of the Ukrainian people with the fraternal Russian people.83 
One will see that Mazepa is indeed not forgotten. He has descendant- 
patriots, who in the vulgar Soviet jargon must be defamed with epi- 
thets similar to those appearing in Peter’s anathema. 

In writing about the commemoration of the 250th anniversary 
of Mazepa’s death (1959) in the diaspora, the well-known scholar, 
Yaroslav B. Rudnyckyj, gives a summary of rather impressive U- 


82 A. N. Pypin, Istoria russkoy etnografii, (St. Petersburg, 1891), Vol. I, 
p. 399. 

83S. M. Byelousov, Op. cit., p. 13. That “historical friendship” is well ex- 
pressed by a Ukrainian proverb: “Z Moskalamy druzhy, ale i kamin’ za pazukho- 
yu derzhy.” (You should keep your friendship with the Russians, but have a 
hidden stone ready for them in any case). 

A historian should answer the biased article by A. I. Kozachenko, “Sobytia 
1708-1709 gg. na Ukraine v osveshchenii ukrainskoy dvoryansko-burzhuaznoy 
istoriografii,’” Poltava ed. by U.S.S.R. Academy (Moscow, 1959), pp. 322-350. We 
would like merely to stress here his distortions of T. Shevchenko, historical songs 
and proverbs. 
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krainian achievements, especially in America, to preserve Mazepa’s 
memory and to pass on his legacy to future generations.** Thus Maze- 
pa is not forgotten. 
An excuse for Pushkin, perhaps, is that he used biased sources. 

O. Ryabinin-Sklarevsky provides evidence that the poet wrote Poltava 
as an expression of his gratitude to Emperor Nicholas I for granting 
him freedom from exile on May 18, 1926.*° In such a case Pushkin 
could not have written “benevolently” about Mazepa—“the traitor of 
the Russian Czar,” condemned by the Russian government and the Rus- 
sian Church. But it is safe to assume that the ardent patriot Push- 
kin, out of personal choice, would have taken “the Russian viewpoint 
on the matter” in any case. Whether deliberately or not, Pushkin 
“fixed forever the epic figure of Mazepa,” and influenced the Russian 
opinion of Mazepa,** from which even “the trained historian finds it 
difficut to free himself.” In so doing Pushkin performed a great dis- 
service to the pursuit of truth in history. As W. C. Langsam states: 

Truth is not easy to reach, in history 

or in any other sphere of human endeavor. 

But the effort to strive in its direction 

is one of man’s loftiest goals.87 
It would seem that Pushkin did not strive enough in this direction. 

Some Polish writers and historians, such as B. Prus, W. Nalkow- 

ski, O. Gorka and Z. Szyjkowski, proved that Ogniem i mieczem 
(With Fire and Sword) by Henryk Sienkiewicz distorted Ukrainian- 
Polish history. Nevertheless, Polish opinion of Ukraine was and is 
shaped not by the objective and dry facts of history, but by the highly 
artistic and patriotic words of this great novelist.** 

The same analogy holds for Pushkin’s Poltava. From the day 
of its appearance up to the present, in spite of its many distortions 
of fact, it is regarded as the work of an “objective historian” (A. 
Slominsky) and will always remain such. The legend created by 
Poltava can be dispelled only by a work of higher artistic merit. The 
paradox inherent here is well expressed by Alfred de Vigny: “Great 
art is frequently more true than historic truth itself.” 


84In his preface to: M. I. Mandryka, Mazepa, a Poem (Winnipeg, 1960), 
p. 5. 

85 OQ. Ryabinin-Sklarevsky, “Ukrainski motyvy v poemi O. 8. Pushkyna 
‘Poltava,’” Ukraine, ed. by VUAN (Kiev, 1928), Book 1, No. 26, p. 42. 

86 “Pushkin’s Poltava became the source and pattern for later authors who 
treated the history of Mazepa’s treason,” stated O. I. Biletsky, in his “Pushkin 
4 Ukraina,” Vid davnyny do suchasnosty, Vol. II, (Kiev, 1961), p. 143. 

87 Walter C. Langsam, op. cit., p. 103. 

88 Z. Switalski, “‘Ogniem i mieczem’ a pravda historyczna,” Przeglad hu- 
manistyceny (Warsaw, 1959), No. 6 (15), p. 147. 





IMPERIALISM AND GEOPOLITICS IN RUSSIAN 
AND SOVIET HISTORY 


By JosEePH S. ROUCEK 


The geopolitical core of the U.S.S.R., historically, has been the 
Russian state (and note that, today, Russia is just one of the states 
in the U.S.S.R.), originating in and occupying the great Russian plain 
which stretches from the Baltic to the Pacific in one great sweep, 
unbroken except for the Urals (which do not attain great elevation) 
and the collection of ranges which are near the Pacific. 

The process of establishing the Russian, and then the Soviet 
state, has been explained in terms of two geopolitical theories: that 
of colonialism and then of “the urge to the sea.” The first has been 
stressed by Vasili Klyuchevsky (1841-1911), while the second has 
been propounded by a Slav American, R. J. Kerner.* 


THE CORE OF EXPANSION 


In the times of the great tribal migrations, the Slavs, who form 
the largest “racial” group in the U.S.S.R. and are the forefathers of 
the Russians, settled originally in the basin of the Pripet River and 
further eastward, around the rivers Berezina and Desna (the former 
flows into the Dnieper from the northeast above the influent, the Pripet, 
while the Desna joins the Dnieper from the east just north of modern 
Kiev). This area is favorable to dynamic centrifugal tendencies, pre- 
senting no natural barriers to expansion; the rivers afford a far-flung 
network of easy communication in all directions. 


1 Vasili Klyuchevsky’s A History of Russia, E. P. Dutton, New York, 1911- 
31, 5 vols., probably is the best expression of the thesis that colonialism is the 
fundamental factor in Russian history, a thesis also well presented by Roger 
Dow, “Prostor, A Geopolitical Study of Russia and the United States,” The Rus- 
sian Review, I, November, 1941, 6-19. R. J. Kerner, in his The Urge to the Sea, 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1942, studies this dominant motive of 
the expansion of Russia; his thesis has been critically evaluated by J. A. Morri- 
son, “Geographic Factors (and Fancies) in Russian and Soviet Expansion,” 
1-23, in Recent Soviet Trends, Proceedings of the Conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, October 11-12, 1956, edited by George W. Hoffman, Committee 
on Eastern European Studies, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Texas. 
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The first Rus state appeared at the end of the 9th century, 
around Kiev, where Rurik the Norseman controlled the trade routes 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. In 989, at the time of the conversion 
of Rus to Christianity by Byzantium (Constantinople), the Princi- 
pality of Kiev, a Viking state, was rising in influence.’ 


THE RISE OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


Muscovy was a small area around Moscow as late as 1400, and 
until 1462 it was a subject state of the Mongol Khans. Moscow origi- 
nally was a timber outpost and the Grand Dukes of Muscovy paid 
tribute to the Golden Horde of Mongols from 1240 to 1480, the darkest 
years of Russia’s history. 

Russian expansion began with Ivan IV and the establishment of 
the Czardom of Moscow. Holding high the cross of Dmitri Donskoy 
and shouting, “Lord! In Thy Name we go forth!”—Ivan’s warriors 
stormed the walls of Kazan. Taking the city and the adjacent lands, 
Ivan found himself heir to a vast territory beyond. For Kazan was 
situated astride the Volga near its junction with the turbulent Kama, 
and it commands the river routes and roads to the north, east, and 
south. Ivan’s warriors moved rapidly down the Volga to seize the 
Khanate of Astrakhan, the Volga delta, and a stretch of the Caspian 
seacoast. 

Czar Michael added to Russia the region between the Volga and 
the Ural Rivers. Geopolitically, Moscow embodied the dynamics of 
the rise of the Russian Empire. After the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks (1453), the rulers of Moscow, believing themselves the 
legitimate successors to the Emperors of the Eastern Empire, saw 
themselves as the bearers of the title of the Third Rome and their 
capital as the seat of the universal Empire and the center and 
guardian of the true (Orthodox) faith. In its military aspects, the 
subsequent process of conquest, directed from Moscow, used a “hub- 
and-spoke” plan—Moscow being the hub wherefrom armies radiated 
outward and conquering the surrounding cities: Novgorod (today 
Gorki), Pskov, Polotsk, Smolensk, Vladimir, Ivanova, and Nizhniy 
Novgorod as well as the regions in which the cities were situated. 

After the consolidation process in this general area had been 
pretty well completed, Moscow’s Czars inaugurated an expansion 


2 Note that the old Rus State, with Kiev as its political, economic and 
cultural center, was wholly a creation of the Ukrainian people; the inhabitants 
of the northeast and northwest, ethnically different from the Ukrainians, favored 
the separatist trends which in the 12th century had already brought about the 
creation of two new nations, Russia and White Ruthenia. 
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program characterized as “the reaching arm system,” a technique of 
conquering a piece of contiguous territory, followed by, if the area 
had any agricultural value, a colonization process. This technique was 
especially employed during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries in the 
west, south, southeast, and east. 

It is true that the conquest of Novgorod had brought access to 
the White Sea; but this sea is inaccessible for several months of the 
year. The Caspian Sea, on the other hand, is landlocked, while the 
Baltic could not be reached owing to the opposition of the Livonian 
Order of the German Knights, who controlled both the Gulf of Riga 
and the Gulf of Finland. Hence Ivan’s successors tried to reach the 
warm southern waters of the Black Sea. This took more than a cen- 
tury, and the process was accomplished in three waves. The first wave 
of conquest was headed by Czar Alexis (1629-1676), the father of 
Peter the Great, who added Ukraine to the Muscovite list of victims 
(Ukraine, dubbed “Little Russia” in distinction from Great, or metro- 
politan, Russia). The next wave, under Empress Anna (1693-1740), 
brought in a real “New Muscovy” and completed the pacification of 
the Dnieper Valley to the rapids; Catherine the Great (1729-1796) 
carried the third wave to the Black Sea, adding “New Russia” to the 
Empire. 

The rewards of this expansionist process were great — vast 
fertile lands along with control of the Dnieper Valley, protection of 
the mouth of the Don, and a Black Sea coast. At the same time, how- 
ever, Turkey became Russia’s neighbor, sitting astride the Dar- 
danelles, the only direct outlet to the Mediterranean and other seas 
beyond. But Catherine found compensations for the check in the 
south by moving Russia’s frontiers to the West by giving a push to 
the three partitions of Poland. Her advance into Europe was con- 
tinued by Alexander I (1772-1825) who annexed Bessarabia in 1812 
and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 

It was Peter the Great (1689-1725) who first brought Russia 
into the diplomatic system of Europe; thanks to him, Russia (and 
then Soviet Russia) has occupied a position not unlike that of Eng- 
land; she has been part of Europe, yet at the same time attached to 
distant interests in which Europe did not have much concern (then). 
Thus Asia was at Russia’s back door, as well as her colonial empire- 
to-be in Siberia. 

However, in the 18th century it was not the Siberian develop- 
ment but expansion to the West and South which appealed to the 
framers of Russian policy. The West offered its technicians, its philo- 
sophy of enlightened despotism and the prospect of approach through 
the Baltic to open sea lanes. The South offered tempting conquests in 
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the fertile lowlands of the Caucasus and the Crimea and the prospect 
of reaching Constantinopole. The framework of these policies had 
been provided by Peter the Great, who had initiated the Russian 
policy of making inroads into Europe and the striving for the posses- 
sion of warm water ports, access to the Aegean and control of the 
old Greek city of Byzantium, to which the Russians believed them- 
selves entitled as heirs of the Eastern Empire. In accordance with 
this policy, Russia, after 1700, broke Sweden’s ascendancy in the 
North and occupied the Baltic provinces (1701-1704), and evaluated 
the Turks (and whoever were the allies of the Turks) as barriers 
between Russia and the coveted goal. In addition, Peter underlined 
the importance of a “Window on the Baltic” by building St. Peters- 
burg on the marsh at the end of the Gulf of Finland and transferred 
Russia’s capital there from Moscow; this made St. Petersburg head- 
quarters of the Third Russian state from 1702 to 1918, when Lenin 
reestablished Moscow as the capital of Russia (this time Soviet Rus- 
sia) and inaugurated a new period of Russian history. 

With the exception of the present (Soviet) rulers of Russia, 
it was Catherine the Great, Peter’s greatest successor, who was most 
persistent in continuing this policy. The need to acquire the southern 
regions was most important. True, it was during her reign that 
Poland was partitioned: but this incursion into Eastern Europe was 
merely a move in the development of her southern policy (just as in 
1939 Moscow’s participation in the partition of Poland was a move 
in the development of the Baltic and Southern policy). Thus the Crimea 
was annexed in 1773 and the Russian flag was firmly planted on the 
shores of the Black Sea. (In the same way in 1939 the Baltic coun- 
tries, including Lithuania, were again annexed, and so were Bukovina 
and Bessarabia, whereas the German drive into the Balkans was firm- 
ly opposed). 

In addition to the southward, westward and northward expan- 
sions, the push into Siberia had gotten under way; it was less an- 
other reaching arm and more a frontier movement. The Cossacks, 
rather than the Russians, were the spearheads here. They formed 
frontier trading posts at wide intervals and then claimed all the ter- 
ritory in between and on all sides. On the whole, the Cossacks were 
primarily interested in the wealth from the forests. From the fall of 
Kazan (in the 16th century) and through the subjugation of Astra- 
khan (in 1556), which placed the Russian power on the Caspian Sea 
and opened the way to commercial and diplomatic relations with 
Persia and the states of Central Asia, the Russian conquest went on, 
eventually to reach the Pacific shores. The vast emptiness of the 
country naturally attracted pioneers and adventurers, and political 
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and sectarian dissidents as well. (In fact, the policy-makers of Russia 
eventually looked for the seekers of vast horizons, as the advocates 
of the Far West of the United States looked for similarly-minded 
people in America). The hunters and fishermen were followed by the 
seekers of gold and silver; the third wave was dominated by the 
ranchers, and eventually by the farmers, traders, and industrial 
labor.’ The colonization process eventually was helped to a consider- 
able degree by the construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway in the 
19th century. 

A parallel part of this territorial expansion was that of filling 
out the spaces between the territories already annexed and of dealing 
wih the various peoples in them. While in the West, in Europe and in 
the Caucasian highlands, the Russian conquerors tried, eventually, 
to Russianize the non-Russian peoples, in the eastern direction the 
trail-breakers — the Cossacks and the Ukrainians soon mated 
with the Tartars, the Kirghiz, and other Mongoloid peoples—as they 
were, at that time, social rather than ethnic groups. 

The eastward march of the Russian forces toward Eastern 
Siberia and the Pacific Ocean eventually reached the shores of the 
American continent. Interested in finding out whether or not north- 
eastern Siberia and northwestern America were joined by land, as 
many believed, Peter the Great commissioned a Danish-born officer, 
Vitus Bering (1680-1741), to lead a naval expedition along the waters 
of Kamchatka to find the point at which that peninsula joined Amer- 
ica.‘ Bering reached the Bering Strait in 1728; he died from the 
rigors of the return voyage; but the survivors of his expedition pub- 
licized the valuable furs and pelts they had brought back with them 
so well that Russian fur traders soon crowded the Aleutian Islands 
and Alaska. The Russian-American Company was given a monopoly 
of the fur trade in Alaska, the Aleutians, the Kuriles and other North 
Pacific Islands, and the right to administer the lands where it oper- 
ated. It started operations from Sitka (1799) and soon operated 
posts even as far south as California (Fort Ross was founded north 
of San Francisco in 1812 at the direction of Alexander Baranov, the 
ambitious governor of Alaska). Captain Kuskov explored the coasts 


3 Many religious dissenters were attracted by the vastness of Siberia and 
by the mysterious dimness of its endless forests—Old Believers, Dukhobors, 
Molokans, etc. See Emil Lengyel’s “Siberia,” 1140-1147, in Joseph S. Roucek, Ed., 
Slavonic Encyclopaedia, Philosophical Library, New York, 1949. 

4For the relation of Captain Bering to the colonization of the American 
continent by the Russians, see: Yaroslav J. Chyz, “Russian Americans,’”’ 120- 
127, in Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek’s One America, Prentice-Hall, New 

York, 1945. 
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of Washington, Oregon and California in 1808, and a Russian colony 
was also founded in Hawaii (1813).° But the internal and external 
Situation induced the Czar’s government to sell Russia’s landholdings 
in California to John Sutter in 1841 and Alaska to the United States 
in 1867. 

During the same (19th) century, Russia reached out for the 
Transcaucasus, most of the Caspian region, Central Asia and the 
Amur River and parts of Manchuria by means of the patching meth- 
od, by filling out the “natural” boundaries of Russia. At the same 
time, Finland was acquired from Sweden in 1809 and Bessarabia from 
the Turks in 1812—thereby strengthening Russia’s hold on the Baltic 
and the Black Seas. 

There still remained, however, the problem of controlling the 
southern-western route to the Mediterranean. In that region, the 
Ottoman Empire lay across the path of Russian expansion. Turkey 
was evaluated as the “sick man of Europe,” and there was good 
reason to believe, as did the Russian policy-makers after 1830, that 
the growing rebellion of the Slavs and Turkey’s chronic power-anemia 
would deprive this semi-European, semi-Asiatic Empire of the energy 
and power necessary to stop Russia’s drive. The Slav nations of the 
Balkans were easily attracted by the preaching of Pan-Slavism, an 
ideological approach which made the rebellious Slavs hopeful that 
the “big Slavic brother” would liberate them and which was used in 
Russian foreign policy (although mostly only in the 1870's) to speed 
the disruption of the Turkish Empire by bringing over the Christian 
nationalities (especially the Montenegrins, the Serbs, and the Bul- 
gars) under Russian influence. Such a scheme fitted perfectly into the 
traditional “grand design” of Russia, since it would ultimately rel- 
egate Turkey to Asia Minor, and Russia would take over complete 
control of the Straits and establish in the Balkans a friendly pro- 
tectorate over the freed Slavs. 

However, the implications of possible Russian mastery over 
the Straits and the consequent Russian control of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean alarmed the European powers, especially Great Britain. 
Before Russia could realize her scheme, a European coalition balked 
the conquest by the results of the Crimean War (1855) and the 
Treaties of Paris (1856) and Berlin (1878). 

During the second half of the last century, Russia also con- 
tinued penetrating into Manchuria (whose resources could support 
her expansion into eastern Siberia) and into Korea (whose location 


5 Gertrude Atherton, Rezanov, The Authors and Newspaper Association, 
New York, 1906, is a readable novel about the Russian settlement in California. 
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offered an opening on the Yellow Sea and the Pacific Ocean and 
which had harbors less obstructed than Vladivostok and not as cold 
as a Siberia’s harbor on the North Pacific and the Arctic). But the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905) halted this expansion and resulted 
in the loss of Port Arthur and southern Manchuria. The war also 
helped the Finns in their revolt in 1905 and the acquisition of auto- 
nomy. 

Yet in spite of these checks and the inability to acquire control 
of open ocean ports (both the Baltic and the Black Seas outlets being 
blocked by foreign powers), Russia’s territorial holdings have been 
growing. In the relatively short period between 1850 and 1914, Russia 
had acquired an area of 3,250,000 sq. miles and in 1914 ruled ap- 
proximately 170 million people. In fact, during the four centuries 
preceding the present one, Russia had increased its territory at a 
rate that averaged 50 sq. miles a day. 


SOVIET GEOPOLITICS 


The Communist revolution of 1917 temporarily checked Rus- 
sia’s expansionist plans. Following the armistice of November, 1918, 
Russia’s territorial status was in almost constant flux, and the edges 
of Russia’s empire were being chopped off. For two years Ukraine, 
after March 1917, had operated as an independent sovereign state. 
Armenia, Georgia, and Azerbaijan also exercised the prerogatives 
of sovereign states. Rumania acquired Bessarabia and Turkey ap- 
propriated the bordering areas of Kars and Azdahan. Finland, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania became independent states. In the 
Far East, Japan for a considerable length of time occupied the Mari- 
time Provinces as well as areas far west as Lake Baikal. 

Yet within a few years, the Russians, under Lenin and Trotsky, 
drove out the opposition forces (several of which were supported by 
the Western allies), and brought Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaijan under Moscow’s control, and by 1925 they had ousted a 
prolonged Japanese occupation of the northern Sakhalin Island. 

Worthy of note is that between 1921 and 1939, the U.S.S.R. put 
forth no particular complaints in regard to the frontiers of Poland, 
Finland, Turkey, or Iran; nor did it assert itself against the in- 
dependence of the Baltic states. (The only persistent Kremlin protests 
were directed against Rumania’s incorporation of Bessarabia). In 
fact, on July 4, 1933, the Soviet rulers went so far as to guarantee 
the territorial integrity of bordering governments. 

The traditional imperialistic drives of the Russian empire were 
suddenly revived in 1939, when Hitler tried (as did Napoleon in 1807) 
to lure Russia into the wonderland of his millenium. The negotiations 
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showed that Russia’s rulers were evading commitments which would 
compromise Russia’s mastery of the Baltic and impede her ultimate 
drive through the Balkans to the Mediterranean. But so anxious was 
Hitler to conquer Poland and to insure a neutral Russia in case of 
war with Britain and France, that he promised the Kremlin a free 
hand in the Baltic regions north of Lithuania, Bessarabia in the 
Balkans, and a generous piece of Poland. To the Kremlin rulers the 
deal meant the elevation of the U.S.S.R. to a dominant position in the 
Baltic, the acquisition of ice-free ports for the growing Red fleet, 
a stronger voice in Eastern Europe thanks to the acquisition of a 
large portion of Poland,* and increased proximity to the Straits. 

The rapid advance of the Nazi Army in Poland prompted the 
Politburo to lose no time in taking advantage of a promising situation 
in the Baltic. In less than two months, after the signing of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, the U.S.S.R. had established a strong claim to the “Baltic 
Windows” (for which Peter the Great had fought for two decades) 
and the Baltic states were placed under Russian control without firing 
a shot. The acquisition of military bases assured the control of the 
southern shores of the Gulf of Finland by Russia. The Finnish war 
(1941) resulted in the control of the land and sea approaches to 
Leningrad while the defense in the northwest was henceforth gua- 
ranteed by the lakes and elevated terrain of the Karelo-Finnish Union 
Republic. While the Baltic states were being annexed in June, 1940, 
Bessarabia became Soviet Moldavia and Northern Moldavia was add- 
ed to the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic in August, 1940. 

But Hitler’s victories in the West induced him to attack Russia 
in 1941. Suddenly Russia’s troops became the allies of the Western 
powers. But Stalin reiterated in 1941 that the immediate objective of 
the U.S.S.R. was to reaffirm the objectives as established by the Nazi- 
Russian deal of 1939. With the gradual improvement of the Soviet 
military situation, Stalin’s bargaining power in relation to his Allied 
partners improved considerably. At the ensuing meetings in Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam, Stalin was quick to perceive that Churchill and 
Roosevelt, haunted by fear of Russia’s possible defection to Germany, 
were eager to secure at any cost Russia’s continued assistance in the 
prosecution of the war in the west and the east. Decisions of geopoliti- 
cal significance originated especially at the conferences in Yalta and 
Potsdam. There Stalin agreed to vague formulas which satisfied the 
unjustified optimism of the western statesmen but which were loose 


¢The division of Poland provided Russia with 76,500 miles of territory 
and a population of 12,000,000 (of whom approximately 7 million were “kindred” 
Ukrainians, and some 3 million “brother” White Ruthenians, the rest consisting 
of about a million Poles and a million Jews). 
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enough to allow him, at a later date, not only to oppose their execu- 
tion but even to block their clearer definition. The old imperialistic 
drives of the Czarist rulers reappeared in the negotiations concerning 
Central-Eastern-Balkan Europe, the German settlement, and the 
scheme for the Far East. 

Even before the hostilities came to an end, the Kremlin was 
already pursing its imperialistic schemes single-handed. In its drive 
to the Aegean, by supporting the Communist guerrillas it indirectly 
opened a front in Greece and Yugoslavia; in fact, in the whole area 
of Central-Eastern and Balkan Europe, it used the presence of the 
Red troops to support communist parties and to stage a series of 
bloodless coup d’etats which brought these areas under the control of 
Moscow. Thus the middle and lower Danube region became Russian- 
dominated waterways. In addition, the Russians established their pow- 
er firmly in Eastern Germany and in the Baltic (by incorporating part 
of East Prussia and the Baltic provinces into the U.S.S.R.). With 
an eye on the Straits, Moscow tried to overpower Turkey by means of 
threats. 

The old expansionist drive in Asia was also renewed. The whole 
of Outer Mongolia was acquired; northern Korea was built up as a 
future base of attack against the United Nations, and a successful 
revolution in China was sponsored. 


CONTEMPORARY GEOPOLITICAL POSITION 


Today the U.S.S.R. is a huge empire, with frontiers nearly equal- 
ling in length the global circumference. As with the United States, 
frontiers are about equally divided between land and sea; but, in 
contrast, the waterfronts of the Soviet Union face icy seas and offer 
poor access to the navigable oceans of the world. 

The areas neighboring the U.S.S.R., and controlled from Mos- 
cow, function as the moving front of Russian expansion from the 
inside, or as barriers against contraction and invasion from without. 
Thus the U.S.S.R. has regained a significant buffer area along the 
west where it was most pregnable. By controlling the wide swath of 
Central-Eastern European states in the West, and Outer Mongolia 
and China in the East, the Russians have provided buffers for their 
state against foreign states. Yet except for Murmansk on the far 
northern Kola Peninsula and Latvian Lepaya, imperialist Soviet Rus- 
sia has not yet secured ice-free ports with easy access to the trade 
lanes of the world oceans. The U.S.S.R. is still hemmed in by land 
barriers, frozen seas, or politically closed waters. 

The European frontier is today the most difficult problem for 
the Kremlin. This zone (stretching from the eastern bounds of West 
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Germany southward along the western edge of Central Europe to 
the Adriatic Sea and Albania) presents real difficulties. Historically, 
this area has allowed Russian inroads into Europe—as well as Eu- 
ropean inroads into Russia. Via this route have come the Western 
modernization influences on Russia, and these regions also have seen 
great historical Russian triumphs and defeats. In fact, since the days 
of the Mongol conquests, Russia has been invaded solely through 
this area. But here the U.S.S.R. has been confronted with the most 
determined stand on the part of the West to resist the efforts of the 
Russians to extend their influence farther. Furthermore, as far as the 
Western powers are concerned, this is also the only sector—the Black 
Sea sector—which would allow the easiest access (by plane attack) 
against the industrial heart of the U.S.S.R. 

Adjacent to the Black Sea area is the Afghanistan-West China 
frontier. But this region of lofty highlands, barren deserts, a sparse 
population and a low cultural development remains one of the most 
impregnable frontiers in the world. Hence from time to time the Rus- 
sians have tried to push, half-heartedly, into India, and are content, 
for the time being, with the control of Tibet by China, although in 
the Russian-Chinese Turkestan area the Russians have begun pro- 
moting economic plans which have strategic implications with the 
discovery of strategic mineral resources just across the Chinese 
frontier. 

The area extending from China’s western frontier to the Sea 
of Japan at Vladivostok is controlled by Communist China which, 
on the whole, executes the basic schemes of the U.S.S.R., supports 
communism in Indochina and is always talking boldly against non- 
communist Formosa. 

The region facing the Pacific Ocean across the Sea of Japan, 
the Sea of Okhotsk, and the Bering Sea has limited usefulness be- 
cause of extreme climatic conditions; but it may be used as a sub- 
marine base to protect the North and West Pacific. 

In the southern part of the Pacific, the U.S.S.R. is thwarted by 
the “strategic” protection of Japan by the United States. 

The Soviet Arctic has been growing in importance with the rise 
of trans-polar flights (although the area has a limited value for 
navigation in spite of the control of the Northern Sea Route). It is 
from here that Canada and the United States could be directly at- 
tacked. 
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THE RUSSIAN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, 1917: DOCUMENTS. Selected 
and edited by Robert Paul Browder and Alexander F. Kerensky, Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford University Press, c. 1961. 3 vols. (Pp. 1875). Hoover In- 
stitution Publications. Bibliography: Pp. 1831-1840. 

The English-speaking world has received a new publication of documents 
dealing with the Russian political history of the twentieth century and its 
nationality problem. The documents deal especially with the period before the 
Russian Communists took power in 1917. Three volumes contain 1439 selected 
documents with some short introductory remarks by Robert P. Browder and by 
the central figure of that government which preceded the Cummunist regime, 
Alexander F.. Kerensky, its Minister of Justice and of War and its Prime Minis- 
ter, and now a research associate at the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace in Stanford, Calif. 

The work is divided into eight parts and thirty chapters. At the end of 
Vol. 3 appear lists of abbreviations, a glossary, a chronology, a bibliography, 
and an index. The editors are good enough to state that the bibliography in- 
cludes only English, Russian and a few other sources, disregarding the literature 
of other nations of the former prison of nations, Muscovite Czardom, especial- 
ly Ukraine, which has a tremendous literature on the subject (it was the first 
victim of the Russian Communist aggression in the world). Mr. Kerensky ought 
to know the three-volume work (quoted by him) of Volodymyr Vynnychenko 
called Rebirth of a Nation (Vidrodzhennia natsii), Kiev-Vienna, 1920, or the four 
volumes of Pavlo Khrystiuk: Ukrainian Revolution: Remarks and Materials on 
the History of the Ukrainian Revolution 1917-1920, Vienna 1921-1922. He dis- 
regards even the scholarly work of the Ukrainian historian, the late Prof. Dmytro 
Doroshenko: A History of Ukraine in two volumes, published in Carpatho-U- 
kraine: (Uzhorod 1930-1932), and dozens of other works dealing with that period 
of history of Eastern Europe. This is a grave weakness, which substantially 
diminishes the scholarly value of this compilation. 

The work starts with the outbreak of the February revolution and the col- 
lapse of the Russian Muscovite monarchy in 1917, with the formation of the 
Provisional Government, the Constituent Assembly, and that most important un- 
solved question, the nationalities problem. The second volume contains documents 
dealing with the Provisional Government, its economic and social reorganiza- 
tion, its military affairs and operations, and its foreign affairs. The third volume 
comprises documents dealing with the last phase of the Provisional Government, 
the formation of a coalition government, the July uprising, the Kornilov affair, 
the dissolution of the democratic coalition, and the Bolshevik seizure of power. 

It is to be noted that in the Western world the Provisional Government of 
Prince G. E. Lvov and (later) of Alexander F. Kerensky is regarded usually as 
a step toward a democratic order in Muscovite Russia, an idea fostered by the 
Whiie Russian emigres. Some scholars of Russian political history and the history 
of Eastern Europe regard the Provisional Government as a step preparing for 
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the Russian Communist domination in the Eastern Europe of today. This theory, 
taking in account the present danger of Communist Russia and its avowed 
quest for world domination, seems to have more validity. For the captive na- 
tions and especially for Ukraine it is interesting to note the documents dealing 
with the nationality problem. In the present climate of colonial emancipation, 
the problem of nationalities in the Soviet Union, now the world’s prime 
colonial power, is one which the U.N. must face sooner or later. The Provisional 
Government did not solve the nationality problem forty years ago because it 
was Russian imperialism minded. They rejected the Ukrainian demand for self- 
determination and an autonomous political status, which hostile attitude forced 
Ukraine to declare its independence on January 22, 1918. 

The documents dealing with the nationality problem in this work are 
divided in Chapter 7 of the first volume into documents dealing with Poland, 
Finland, Byelorussia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the Moslem movement, the 
Crimean Tartars, the Kozaks, the Kirghis, the Caucasians, the Turkestanis, the 
Jews, the Siberians, and the Buriats. The Ukrainian problem contains documents 
Nos. 331-364 with some explanatory notes appended to each. For a scholar of the 
Ukrainian question all the pertinent documents are well known, and every 
researcher can see some gaps in this work. But those documents appearing in it 
have some research value and we should analyze them. 

It starts with the telegrams from the Ukrainian Central Rada to Prince 
Lvov and Kerensky of March 6, 1917 (old style). In the note to this document, 
it is stated that the Ukrainian Central Rada was formed in Kiev on March 4, 
1917 (old style), by Ukrainian Socialists and the Society of Ukrainian Progres- 
sives with Ukrainian historian Michael Hrushevsky as President. It should 
have been noted that the Ukrainian Cenral Rada was the provisional Parliament 
of the newly-created Ukrainian State which was elected in a democratic way, 
according to Ukraine, a monthly “Review of Ukrainian Affairs and the Prob- 
lems of Eastern Europe,” April 1918, Vol. I, No. 1, published by the Editorial 
Committee of the Ukrainian Alliance of America, New York, in an article about 
“The Ukrainian Central Rada, its Organization and Policy,” pp. 4-8, which 
ought to be available at the Hoover Institution and be known to Mr. Kerensky. In 
this article we find that the Ukrainian Central Rada convoked in Kiev on April 
19-21, 1917 (new style), the first All-Ukrainian National Congress, which was 
attended by representatives of all the existing organizations in Ukraine. This 
Congress elected in a democratic way the Rada (Council) of 150 members and 
recognized it as the provisional government of Ukraine. The Rada represented 
the whole Ukrainian nation, including the national minorities of Ukraine ac- 
cording to their percentage of the total population. Thus it was a truly democratic 
representation of the Ukrainian population. The appeal of the Ukrainian Central 
Rada to the Ukrainian nation had as a consequance the convocation of the All- 
Ukrainian Military Congress, which was held in Kiev on May 18, 1917 (new 
style). This Congress recognized the Rada as its supreme governing body, and 
promised it its support. It was followed by another All-Ukrainian Military Con- 
gress, held on June 23, 1917 (new style), which elected 132 deputies to the Rada. 
On June 10, 1917 (new style), the Congress of the Ukrainian Peasants Union 
sent to it 212 delegates. Also on July 23, 1917, the All-Ukrainian Labor Con- 
gress in Kiev elected to it 100 delegates. The Ukrainian Central Rada, elected 
in a democratic way, numbered about 650 members at that time. It is worth- 
while mentioning that the Second Military Congress was banned by Kerensky, 
who was at that time the Minister of War in the Provisional Government. 
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This Congress was held nevertheless and demanded the total separation 
of Ukraine from the Provisional Government as well as that Ukraine be pro- 
claimed independent. Unfortunately, the Ukrainian Central Rada still supported 
the idea of a federated republic of Russia of which Ukraine would be a part. 
This was one of its main mistakes, since it tended to support the Russian im- 
perialistic idea, which was contrary to the principles of self-determination of 
nations and against the idea of the dismemberment of the newly-created chaotic 
Russian state. On this occasion the Ukrainian Central Rada issued its 
First Universal on June 24, 1917, listed in our book as document No. 349, on pp. 
383-385, Vol. I, having the old date of June 10, 1917. It lists also Lenin’s criticism 
of the Kerensky ban of the Ukrainian Military Congress (document No. 348) 
as an anti-democratic step. Document No. 338 contains a memorandum 
of the Delegation of the Ukrainian Central Rada to the Provisional Government, 
emphasizing the hostile attitude of the Russians toward the Ukrainian move- 
ment, which demanded only an autonomous Ukraine. This memorandum was 
rejected by the new Russian democratic Provisional Government on June 3, 
1917, on the ground that this could be granted only by the Russian Constituent 
Assembly in which Ukraine would be a minority, or would have a minority 
vote. This was a national offense for Ukraine, and in consequence, under the 
pressure of various Ukrainian Congresses, the Ukrainian Central Rada was 
forced to issue its historical manifesto, called the First Universal of June 24, 
1917, declaring the autonomy of Ukraine. 

After a short dispute an agreement between the Ukrainian Central Rada 
and the Provisional Government was reached on July 2, 1917, as a result of the 
arrival in Kiev on June 28, 1917 (old style) or July 11, 1917 (new style), of a 
delegation from the Provisional Government headed by Kerensky, a Georgian 
named Tseretelli, and a Ukrainian, Tereshchenko, and conferences with the 
General Secretariat of Ukraine and the Rada leaders. This was a virtual capitula- 
tion on the part of the Provisional Government to the Ukrainian demands. This 
agreement forced the resignation of the Kadet ministers, causing a serious 
Cabinet crisis in the Provisional Government. Document No. 356 covers the Sec- 
ond Universal of the Ukrainian Central Rada which affirms the right of Ukraine’s 
self-determination. Document No. 358 contains a draft proposal of the Little Rada 
on the Administration of Ukraine, approved on July 16, 1917 (old style) con- 
taining 21 articles. The last document dealing with the Ukrainian problem is 
document No. 364, containing a Resolution of the Third Ukrainian Military Con- 
gress on the appointment of the Provisional Government, October 19, 1917 (old 
style), of a Commissar of the City of Kiev without the consent of the Ukrainian 
Central Rada. This three-volume work concludes with the flight of Kerensky upon 
learning of the Kozaks’ intention to turn him over to the Bolsheviks. 

To this could be added the proclamation of the Ukrainian People’s Republic 
in the Third Universal of the Ukrainian Central Rada issued on November 20, 
1917, when a Central Russian Government was not in existence and the Bol- 
shevik revolution in Russia had broken out. This Universal also favored a Rus- 
sian federation. It was the Fourth Universal of the Ukrainian Central Rada on 
January 22, 1918, that proclaimed Ukrainian independence, and on January 22, 
1919, the united Ukrainian state was proclaimed, consisting of Western and 
Eastern Ukraine. This Ukrainian state fell victim to Muscovite military ag- 
gression, which continues to this day. 


Brooklyn Public Library ALEXANDER SOKOLYSZYN 
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FIRSTHAND REPORT. The Story of the Eisenhower Administration. By Sher- 
man Adams. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1961, pp. 481. 


To many Americans the name of Sherman Adams was equivalent to the 
title of “Assistant President” during the greater part of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. The author of this work denies that any such equivalence existed. He 
claims that he never really played such a role. He served as a buffer and executor, 
but the President himself was the source of ultimate decision. However, it is 
not too clear from this work whether all problems, projects, proposals and com- 
plaints were referred to the ultimate source. 

If anyone is seeking profound and hitherto undisclosed information or data 
pertinent to the major questions of our day, this volume will not satisfy such a 
thirst. It is no doubt interestingly written, chatty and intimate in parts, but 
scarcely a work destined to advance our knowledge of the Hisenhower years. 
A detailed account is given of the author’s work under Ike since the 1952 cam- 
paign and, to be sure, there are many fascinating narrations of the problems 
which beset Eisenhower from the start. But much of this was reported in one 
form or another by our various media so that the most an informed reader can 
gain from this “disclosure” is the manner in which those of the inner circle 
viewed and grappled with these problems. 

In the all-important field of foreign policy there is a virtual dearth of 
material in this work. It is significant that the writer, who unquestionably was 
on the “in” with regard to high-level foreign policy deliberations, still thinks of 
the Soviet Union as merely “Russia,” another nation presenting problems for us. 
The two terms are used interchangeably throughout the work. And Adams’ con- 
ceptions on this and related matters cannot but reflect the limited views of 
others perched in the inner ring. The liberation address by General Eisenhower 
before the American Legion is dealt with in a rather superficial way. The reader 
is told that Ike insisted on the qualification “by peaceful instruments” when the 
liberation policy came up for discussion and that he was quite irritated by Dul- 
les’ omission of it in a subsequent speech at Buffalo. This was true, but the com- 
plete story about the liberation policy in the '52 campaign would undoubtedly 
give the reader a different perspective concerning this and other transient notes 
offered by the writer. The regrettable fact is that except for a scant few in Re- 
publican ranks the majority who bandied the liberation slogan about were thor- 
oughly unfamiliar with its nature, meaning and scope. 

As a matter of fact, the most important episode of the '52 campaign, 
namely the development of the liberation theme, receives comparatively little 
treatment in this book. It cannot be said that the writer perhaps knew little 
about this. He was at the center of activity in the General’s headquarters in 
New York and almost daily problems arose in connection with the proper pre- 
sentation of the policy. The crisis which arose after Eisenhower’s American 
Legion speech in New York is not at all described in the book. Nor is it shown 
how the Democrats were thrown on a complete defensive in the course of debate 
in the final two months of the campaign. 

Some essential but much unessential information is divulged about other 
aspects of the campaign and the subsequent Administration. The Nixon episode 
is covered well. Many of the people who voted for his vice-presidential nomina- 
tion, were quick to turn against him when the New York Post supposedly ex- 
posed his funds deal in 1950. Adams reveals that Nixon actually thought of 
pulling out after he received Ike’s cool telegram. Emmet Hughes’ idea for the 
“I Shall Go To Korea” speech is considered, but Adams’ description furnishes no 
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more than what papers and periodicals furnished at the time. The same holds 
true for Ike’s sortie into Wisconsin to support McCarthy’s campaign. It was 
‘widely known in the summer of '52 that the General deeply resented McCarthy’s 
attack upon General George C. Marshall and his work in China. 


A very useful account is given on the differences between Eisenhower and 
Dulles and Republicans in Congress over the repudiation of secret agreements at 
Yalta. The Secretary of State is shown to have strenuously opposed this step by 
the President. His main reason was that it would cause profound confusion in 
our international relations. Also, the reader should find the description of a 
cabinet meeting in June 1953 quite productive. At that meeting Dulles is portray- 
ed as a lecturer on foreign policy and the President as an idealist concerned with 
man governing himself and yet developing channels of cooperation. At least a 
feeling is conveyed by this narration of the manner in which top-level officials 
approached our foreign policy problems. 

The author confirms the impression many had about the Presidents’ 
search for a realignment of political parties. Senator Knowland of California is 
singled out as an exasperating problem for the Administration. He is charac- 
terized as a “one track thinker.” The fact is, of course, that Knowland brilliantly 
symbolized and represented the force of principle in our foreign relations. He 
was one of America’s most ardent advocates of support for the captive na- 
tions. But in this work Knowland fares comparatively well as against McCarthy. 
The coverage given to McCarthyism is extensive, and the reader cannot but 
leave with the impression of an underlying bias against the Wisconsin Senator. 
His activities obviously tormented the palace guard in the White House to no 
end. 

Needless to say, many keen insights can be gained into the workings of 
the palace guard. The author held the major reins during his occupancy. He 
was efficient, dedicated and, as developments well showed, indiscreet. The Pres- 
ident’s characteristics and mannerisms are vividly depicted in many sections. In 
line with his military background he was a stickler for early morning meetings. 
Though he read The New York Herald Tribune religiously, he avoided generally 
New York and Washington papers and, in sharp contrast to the present in- 
cumbent, he had a strong dislike for the use of the telephone. Those who had 
truck with other members of the White House, will find the author’s comments 
and opinions about many of them rather absorbing. 

It is unfortunate that numerous essential episodes bearing on our foreign 
policy are not disclosed in this work. The writer might not have participated in 
all of them, but it would be hard to believe his disclaiming knowledge of the 
controversies which ensued. For example, several visits were made with the 
President for the implementation of the Kersten Amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act. Surely Mr. Adams knew of this and what the President’s attitude 
toward it was. The matter was discussed for three years and had anything been 
done about it, we certainly would have been in position to cope with the Hun- 
garian Revolution. Neither will the reader find much of value concerning the 
subsequent development of the liberation policy, aid to the captive nations and 
the like. 

As a refresher of newspaper accounts on the budget, Little Rock, etc., 
this book is useful. The report is not as firsthand as the title indicates. On the 
great issues of our day it provides neither new information nor any penetrating 


‘analyses. 


Georgetown University Lev E. DOBRIANSKY 
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SLOVAKIA — NATION AT THE CROSSROADS OF CENTRAL EUROPE. By 
J. M. Kirschbaum. R. Speller and Sons, Inc., New York, 1960, pp. XIX, 371, 
$5.00. 


The neuralgic area of Europe — which we usually call the Soviet satel- 
lites — is mentioned only now and then by politicians and diplomats, but more 
and more it is becoming a favorite field of historians and scholars. During the 
past 5-6 years scores of books have been published on individual East European 
countries by the Mid-European Study Center of the Free Europe Committee. In 
addition, several departments of Slavic studies at American and Canadian uni- 
versities have produced either books or furnished authors with an interest in the 
political, social and ideological development of East Central Europe under Soviet 
overlordship. 

The book under review was written by a professor of history and 
political science at one of the large Canadian universities. It provides a com- 
prehensive picture of the destinies, cultural achievements and political struggles 
of Slovakia, one of the countries of East Central Europe that is least known 
by American historians or politicians. As Prof. Kirschbaum tries to prove by 
hundreds of extensive quotations and references to more than two hundred 
books, American historians and scholars writing on East Central Europe have 
done much harm to the Slovaks, and their limited knowledge or misconceptions 
are sometimes inexcusable. It is true that our information on that part of 
Europe as a rule came from writers of European origin, and as far as Slovakia 
is concerned, a look at the books written on the subject shows that their authors 
were predominatly Czechs or friends of Czechoslovakia. 

Kirschbaum’s book aims, of course, at achieving more than to tell the 
Slovak, or, as he believes, the true side of the story about Slovakia. Throughout 
his book there is an attempt to show that the troubles of East Central Europe 
(and consequently of Slovakia also) originated in the disregard of principles 
and “historical constants,” such as the principle of self-determination; yet there 
has been a constant struggle on the part of the peoples of that area for self- 
government and a sort of federal union at the same time. His conclusions call 
for a new organization on a federal basis, and this does not allow us to label 
his book as a product of Slovak nationalism. 

Slovakia, one of the oldest cultural countries of East Central Europe, 
emerges in Kirschbaum’s book as a classical example of what consequences a 
disregard of self-determination and a disrespect of the rights of small peoples 
can have for Europe and for the world. Hitler’s conquest of Central Europe 
seems to have been greatly facilitated by the discontent of peoples and na- 
tionalities to whom the principle of self-determination was not applied in 1919. 
Stalin’s march into the heart of the European continent, on the other hand, seems 
to have been made easier by those who wished to renew the status quo ante, 
namely by the Czech politicians headed by Dr. E. Benes. 

The history of Slovakia is traced in Kirschbaum’s book with the apparent 
intention to give the reader merely the essentials, to correct the main miscon- 
ceptions and “myths” and to prove that only such an organization of East Cen- 
tral Europe can be durable and viable that will unite all the peoples of that area 
on an equal footing and give a sort of self-government to all of them—including 
the Slovaks. 

For scholars in the field of Slavic studies it is mainly the first part of the 
book which will be of interest, and possibly also become a focus of controversy. 
Making use of many original sources, Prof. Kirschbaum attempts to prove that 
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Slovakia evolved as a distinct cultural, ethnic, linguistic and political entity 
along the same pattern as other Slavic peoples did, and charges American 
Slavists with holding unfounded conceptions, distorting historical facts, and being 
guilty of erroneous writing. 

The second part presents many new aspects for historians, especially as 
far as the origin and the international status of the Slovak republic is con- 
cerned. The chapter on the Slovak constitution and the internal policy of the 
Slovak state sheds new light on Slovakia’s war period, and both deserve to be 
analyzed by scholars, since the picture is a far cry from the one we ac- 
cepted during and after the Second World War. 

The value of the book is enhanced — as some reviewers have already 
mentioned — by a large number of documents. Some of the documents go back 
to 1848, others refer to the First and Second World Wars. Some diplomatic docu- 
ments have a special value mainly with regard to some controversial topics. 
The inclusion of such documents proves that the author made an honest at- 
tempt at objectivity and unbiased scholarship. 

One shortcoming of the book is to be attributed to the publisher who 
overlooked many typographical errors, and also omitted a large number of 
works quoted in the text. Nevertheless, the book deserves to be rated as a 
valuable contribution to American studies on East Central Europe. It is, in 
fact, the first scholarly and comprehensive work on Slovakia, for which there 
has long been a great need. JOSEPH PAUCO 


THE COMING TESTS WITH RUSSIA. DISARMAMENT: BERLIN: THE UN- 
COMMITTED. By Walter Lippmann. Boston, Toronto. Little, Brown and 
Company. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book, 1961, pp. ix + 37. 

This small book, containing the author’s account of his interview with 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan in Sochi on April 10, 1961, is written with Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s usual clarity and brilliancy. Khrushchev apparently talked to him frankly 
and made clear that he expected to win the battle against capitalism and the 
United States without too much difficulty and without allowing the situation to 
develop into a world war. In the fourth section, (pp. 33-37) the author outlines 
the policy that the United States must adopt and this is truly a position of 
superhuman idealism. 

Mr. Lippmann sees clearly that Khrushchev is more in the tradition of 
Richelieu and Metternich than of Woodrow Wilson. As a result the United States 
must seek to defeat Communism not by armed action among the uncommitted 
nations but by building up their economy until they can be so prosperous that 
Communism will offer no attraction. That was not the formula adopted by the 
enemies of Richelieu and Metternich. Unfortunately, it is a doctrine that has 
found too much idealistic support in those circles in the West which seek negotia- 
tion and even surrender as a preferable alternative to strength and action. 

Mr. Lippmann’s advice plays into the hands of Khrushchev, who can 
always start trouble and fish in muddy waters. For forty years and more this 
has been the policy of the American government and for forty years and more 
it has consistently lost every struggle with the Russians. It strengthened them in 
1921 in the name of humanity. It did it again in and after World War II in the 
name of a new understanding. It is time to halt now before the world is com- 
pletely overrun. 

Columbia University CLARENCE A. MANNING 














UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS 


“THE SOVIET UNION,” map and description. USSR, Soviet Life Today, Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 1962. 


Significantly, for the past three years Moscow’s propaganda in the Free 
World has been emphasizing the “independence,” economic growth, and cultural 
development of the many captive non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. Pamphlets 
published in London in 1960 under the series caption “The Fifteen Soviet Social- 
ist Republics Today and Tomorrow” deal with each of the non-Russian republics 
and, naturally, paint them as “voluntary partners” with the federated Russian 
republic in the progress of the Soviet Union. Among many other examples is 
this recent account in the propaganda magazine distributed by the U.S.S.R. 
Embassy for popular American consumption. 

Knowing the facts and developments of the past three years, one would 
not be amiss in surmising that all this is part of an intensified campaign to 
counteract the effects and consequences of the passage of the Captive Nations 
Week Resolution by the U.S. Congress in July, 1959. That Resolution, now 
Public Law 86-90, specifically lists and enumerates all of the captive nations, 
which means the numerous ones in the U.S.S.R. Popular knowledge and under- 
standing of the many captive non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union have 
been on a steady increase in the United States ever since. Naturally Moscow 
would not like to see this jell into a base for a more intelligent and challenging 
U.S. foreign policy toward the U.S.S.R. 

The description given in this issue contains most of the essentials governing 
the geography, population, resources, economics and politics of the U.S.S.R. 
Myths about the “more than 114 million” Russians and “smallest nationalities” 
with people “no more than 400” are repeated to disinform uncritical American 
readers. The format for each of the republics includes area, population, capital, 
and economic prominence. The Ukrainian S.S.R., for example, has an area of 
231,100 square miles, a population of 41.8 million, a capital center in Kiev, and 
is characterized economically as “one of the country’s largest grain producers,” 
also “a major industrial region, producing a third of the country’s coal, 40 per 
cent of its steel and almost two-thirds of its iron ore.” 

An alert reader will, of course, understand that by their use of the term 
“country” the writers of this propaganda piece seek to transport the notion 
that the U.S.S.R. is a “country,” much like the United States or Canada. As 
a matter of fact, almost every one of the republics is a country unto itself. 
These non-Russian countries are in reality not parts of a super-country called 
the U.S.S.R. but, instead, parts of a basic empire which has given colonial 
Moscow the wherewithal to subjugate still other non-Russian nations in what 
is an extended empire from the Danube to the Pacific. 

Yet, in contrast to the archaic notions still entertained about these captive 
non-Russians in the U.S.S.R. by our Department of State, this presentation is 
far closer to the truths of nationhood and statehood of the non-Russian peoples 
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in the U.S.S.R. than what our official statements and reports show. This is not 
due, of course, to any greater passion for truth on the part of Moscow as 
against Washington. The internal pressures of the empire coupled with a stub- 
born obtuseness on the part of elements in our Government account for this 
anomalous situation. 


“UKRAINIANS HEAR RUSK CRITICIZED,” a report. The Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Canada, January 22, 1962. 


The somewhat insular statements made recently by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk about Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia and others being “traditional parts 
of the Soviet Union” came under severe attack by a Canadian Member of 
Parliament. The Honorable J. N. Mandziuk, a Progressive Conservative from 
Manitoba, bitterly criticized the U.S. Secretary of State at a Ukrainian In- 
dependence Day raliy in Massey Hall in Toronto, Canada. Over 2,000 persons 
attended the rally. 

“Such a policy,” said Mandziuk, “suits the czars of the Kremlin who, under 
the guise of protecting Europe against German militarism, can continue to 
expand their colonial empire.” The Canadian went further to say that the 
solution of the Ukrainian problem, one of independence and national freedom, 
is tied up with the problem of not only overthrowing the Red regime in Moscow 
but also, indeed more so, the colonial empire maintained by the Muscovite 
totalitarians. “Upon that event,” he declared, “depends the ultimate triumph of 
liberty and democracy to all nations on the other side of the Iron Curtain.” 

The Mandziuk address received wide circulation. Its perspectives and 
dominant ideas could not but impress deeply the average Canadian. Speeches 
by Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and former Liberal cabinet minister Paul 
Martin have recently underscored the same ideas and have promised to expose 
the colonialism of Moscow. Our own Government could take a cue from Canada’s 
leaders. 


“CAPITOL CAMERA,” comments. Human Events, Washington, D.C., January 27, 

1962. 

Comments on early politicai developments in 1962 include in this periodical 
a further urging by the Honorable Edward J. Derwinski of Illinois for the crea- 
tion of a special House Committee on Captive Nations. A letter sent by the 
Congressman to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Honorable 
John W. McCormack of Massachusetts, stressed the importance of passing H. 
Res. 211, the criginal measure sponsored by Congressman Daniel J. Flood of 
Pennsylvania. 

Contrary to the report given here, the proposal was not killed by the 
Rules Committee, headed by Representative Howard Smith of Virginia. In fact, 
a motion submitted by Congressman Bolling of Missouri to table the proposal was 
actually defeated. The measure is very much alive and the battle for an early 
favorable consideration of it continues in the second session. 

It is true, as the commentary indicates, that a letter sent by Secretary of 
State Rusk served to postpone action on the measure in the last session. How- 
ever, this maneuver backfired somewhat when the basic mistakes made by the 
Secretary on Ukraine, Georgia and Armenia were brought into public light. 
With congressional elections coming on, the proposal has the makings of a major 
issue this year. 
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“ROAD TO COMMUNISM PAVED WITH RUSSIFICATION,” an analysis. The 
Week in Soviet Propaganda, Radio Liberty, Munich, West Germany, January 
13-24, 1962. 


By the week Radio Liberty in Munich analyzes and reports on developments 
in the Soviet Union. The distribution of these reports assists immensely in one’s 
keeping abreast of the major events in that empire. The present report gives a 
vivid account of how mythical communism is being pushed on the real concrete 
path of Russianism. 

As reported by the newspaper Bakinsky Rabochy of January 14, 1962, an 
ideological conference was held in Baku, the capital of the captive non-Russian 
nation of Azerbaijan. A highlight of the conference was an address given by 
Veli Akhundov, the First Secretary of the Azerbaijani Party. As first secre- 
tary, his responsibility to Moscow’s dictates is absolute and unequivocal. The 
address placed great emphasis on the necessity for Azerbaijani scholars “to 
attach more importance in their works to the tremendous help rendered by the 
Russian people.” 

Akhundov, operating in the same way as Ukrainian and other non-Rus- 
sian puppets do in their respective republics, also made a plea for an intensified 
study of the Russian language as a “second native tongue” and as the “spiritual 
weapon” opening the “treasury of the great Russian culture” to the masses. 
Significantly, he underscored, too, the necessity of waging an “irreconcilable 
struggle” against nationalistic ‘vestiges’ which hamper the “rapproachment” of 
Soviet peoples. 

This and thousands of other examples demonstrate the true nature of the 
struggle within the U.S.S.R. and, by the same token, beyond it into the Free 
World. Communism is but a mask behind which the Russian totalitarians con- 
duct their affairs for an extended colonial empire and Soviet Russian genocide. 


“AMONG THE ORGANIZATIONS,” a report. Freedom’s Facts, All-American 
Conference to Combat Communism, Washington, D.C., January 1962. 


This basic source of current reading on communist and anti-communist 
developments reports on the accomplishment of a congressional law providing 
for the construction of a monument in honor of Taras Shevchenko, poet laureate 
of Ukraine. It reports that the “Ukrainian Congress Committee of America played 
the leading role in urging the passage by Congress of a bill calling for the erec- 
tion of a statue of Taras Shevchenko, Ukraine’s poet laureate and national hero, 
to commemorate the 100th centennial of his death.” 

The report goes on to state that the bill is now law and that funds are 
being collected for. the construction of the statue. It also points out to its 
readers that the widespread “publicity of the event in Ukraine is reminding 
Ukrainians under the Communist yoke that Americans support their just aspira- 
tions for freedom.’’ Indeed, the stir created by this action in both Ukrainian and 
Russian circles in the Soviet Union was an eye-opener to many an American. 


“THE BERLIN CRISIS: KHRUSHCHEV’S WEAKNESS,” an article by Stewart 
Alsop. The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa., December 16, 1961. 


What many have been saying and teaching for years the writer of this 
article now stresses. Of course, it is all to the good to have another witness, 
another observation, on the fundamental weaknesses of Moscow’s colonial empire. 
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But it is also somewhat disquieting to observe how slowly many come to an 
understanding of the factors and forces that surround the survival issues of our 
day. 

The writer recently toured parts of Eastern Europe, and his general con- 
clusion is that “Khrushchev’s weaknesses are entirely real.” He recounts his 
meeting with Polish students and relates how he and they stood up together 
and solemnly drank to “Freedom, the most important thing.” His experiences 
elsewhere are described along with some pungent comments made on the Berlin 
Wall. 

Aside from arguments and ideas advanced by others in detailed and elabor- 
ate form as long as ten and more years ago, the writer’s section on the Captive 
Nations Week resolution is interesting. Alsop says that Khrushchev is always 
sensitive when the subject of captive nations arises. “When I was in Moscow 
during the October Party Congress,” he writes, “Khrushchev once again violently 
denounced the innocuous Captive Nations Week resolution, which Congress 
passes every year to attract minority votes.” It appears that Alsop’s education 
on this score hasn’t progressed far enough. We can hope this won’t take another 
ten years. 

First, in terms of factual accuracy, Congress does not pass every year a 
Captive Nations Week resolution. It doesn’t have to, for Public Law 86-90 is 
automatically self-renewable. The writer evidently has never read the resolution 
but, nevertheless, presumes to write about it for the disinformation of his readers. 
Second, also in terms of fact, the passage of the resolution in an off-election 
year, 1959, and on a completely bi-partisan basis, had nothing to do with the 
attraction of minority votes. This Lippmann interpretation, borrowed by Alsop, 
is on its face only a slur against those who conceived and sponsored the resolu- 
tion. Its passage in 1959 had everything to do with the necessity of offsetting the 
appeasement forces in that year. 

And third, a point that an alert reader should be able to pick up himself, 
concerns the character of the resolution. If it is so innocuous, as Alsop says, 
then why Khrushchev’s and Moscow’s explosion? Logically, he commits an ob- 
vious self-contradiction. The cause for this logical self-contradiction is Alsop’s 
lack of knowledge regarding both the new elements in the resolution and the 
more numerous captive non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. Everyone always 
stands to learn more, including popular writers of Alsop’s stature. It is sincerely 
hoped that he will do his homework on these new points and perhaps prepare 
an article with firmer factual foundations. He performed a service, nevertheless, 
in pointing out Khrushchev’s paramount weakness. 


“KHRUSHCHEV APING STALIN’S TERRORISM,” an article by Leon Dennen. 
New York World-Telegram and The Sun, New York, January 3, 1962. 


This very well-written article begins with this meaningful sentence, ‘“‘Ter- 
ror is still a weapon of Soviet foreign policy despite Premier Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev’s campaign against the ghost of ‘Stalin the Terrible.’” It goes on to ex- 
plain why by describing the murders of two prominent Ukrainian nationalist 
leaders, Dr. Lev Rebet in 1957 and Stepan Bandera in 1959. The murders have 
been confessed by a former Moscow agent, Bogdan Stashinsky. 

It is important to observe that when these murders were committed, many 
circles in the Free World were skeptical about any Moscow involvement. After 
all, the more human Khrushchev replaced the notorious General Ivan Serov with 
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A. N. Shelepin who, incidentally, was elevated at the recent 22nd Party Con- 
gress to the position of secretary in the Party’s Central Committee. Those 
familiar with Russo-Ukrainian relations stuck to their intellectual guns and 
today can point with pride to the basic validity of their position and insights. 

The world will hear more about these celebrated cases in the near future. 
Stashinsky is to go on trial in April in a West German court. The disclosures at 
the trial should resound throughout the world. Above all, a deeper insight will 
be gained by countless observers in the Free World into the nature and scope 
of Russo-Ukrainian rivalry. 


“HOW I ESCAPED FROM RUSSIA,” serial by Dr. Mikhail A. Klochko. This 
Week Magazine, New York, January 7-21, 1962. 


Anyone unfamiliar with the national background of the writer of these 
articles would believe from these accounts that he is a Russian. In fact he’s billed 
as a “leading Russian chemist.” Moreover, as the contents of these superficial 
articles readily confirm, the two driving forces that dominated the life and con- 
sciousness of this individual for twenty-five years were “just two things: sci- 
ence—and escape.” 

Dr. Klochko, who is supposed to be a Ukrainian by birth, seems to show 
all the marks of a thoroughly selfish and self-interested scientist who, by his 
escape in Canada in August 1961, has finally found a “peaceful place to work and 
to rest,’”” words which he quotes from Pushkin. The articles also show him to 
possess a Russified character which no longer recognizes his original national 
background. 

The man worked and finally found freedom for himself. He can thank 
God that believers in total freedom—not just the freedom of scientific pursuit— 
made it possible for him to realize his ambition. However, one cannot but 
wonder what his contributions will be to the state and expansion of total free- 
dom, without which the freedom of science is impossible. The evidence provided 
so far by this recent escapee tends to indicate little in this respect. Any theoretic 
or practical contributions he might make in his limited field would, on the basis 
of this written evidence, have to be applied to good account by a believer in total 
freedom—even for the eventual freedom of Klochko’s own Ukrainian people whom 
he apparently deserted for twenty-five years of self-interested motivation. His 
self-portrait is scarcely encouraging even from the viewpoint of expected Cana- 
dian citizenship. 


“NATURE OF COMMUNISM,” statement by the Honorable Robert S. Mc- 
Namara. The Army Reservist, Washington, D.C., December 1961. 


Official statements by leaders in any Free World government on the nature 
of communism are of primary importance to all individuals on both sides of the 
Iron Curtains who are engaged in the anti-communist struggle. These statements 
reveal the dominant conceptions held by these leaders in the shaping of policy 
and actions of the government so represented. The clearer and stronger the 
ruling conceptions, the clearer and stronger the policy; the dimmer the con- 
ceptions, the weaker and misdirected the policy. 

This statement by the U.S. Secretary of Defense discloses the same limita- 
tions and defects of outlook that have characterized our Adminstrations of the 
past. To be sure, McNamara’s emphases on imperialism, colonizing the world, 
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genocide and obliteration at the hands of Moscow are well taken. His stress on 
the unchanged aggressive goals of the Red totalitarians is also salutary and 
necessary. But the threat, as he sees it, is “Soviet Communist imperialism” — 
whatever this means. 

As always, there is no definition given to Soviet Communist imperialism. 
The implication is the imperialist drives of the Soviet Union. One is to infer 
from this that those, such as Ukraine, Lithuania and other captive non-Russian 
nations now in the U.S.S.R., who themselves have been the earlier victims of So- 
viet Russian imperialism, are partners in the advance of “Soviet Communist im- 
perialism.”” This is the absurdity the conception points to and invites. Until our 
basic conceptions are attuned to the realities of history, it naturally follows that 
we shall continue to meander and fumble as we, indeed, have been doing for 
the past twenty years. 


“SECRET THOUGHTS AND BELIEFS,” an article by a correspondent. Christian 
Democratic Review, New York, September 1961. 


This is a second article written by a British journalist who recently visited 
the Soviet Union. The strictures placed on his first article which was com- 
mented on in our preceding issue, apply here, too. The correspondent does an 
excellent job of reporting but his concepts, indentifications, and classifications 
are, as before, confused. The editors of the journal don’t help either when they 
present him as discussing the political and religious attitudes of “the Russian 


people.” 
A part of the article is devoted to the writer’s experiences in Moscow. As 


such it reveals truly the attitudes expressed by the Russians he met. But, 
curiously enough, the greater part of the article deals with his experiences in 
Kiev and Ukraine. No doubt he met Russians there, too. It is safe to assume that 
he also talked with Ukrainians. Unfortunately, the author thinks he’s still in 
Russia when he himself says he’s in Ukraine. 

“Religion,” he writes, “I found, is a much stronger force in Ukraine than 
it is in some northern parts of Russia, much stronger in Kiev than in Moscow.” 
How does one interpret a sentence of this sort? There are northern parts and 
there are southern parts in Russia, neither of which overlap into Ukraine. Yet 
while he was in Kiev, the writer met a medical student who, rather disarmingly, 
divulged her secret of intending to escape to freedom once she obtains her degree. 
The writer then observes, “Many people in Russia seem to be sustained by the 
hope of escaping one day to freedom.” Where is he now, in Russia or Ukraine? 
One wonders how the editors of this periodical would react if the correspondent 
had visited Vilnius or Riga and described his experiences in the same undis- 
criminating fashion? 

L. E. D. 











